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FRENCH 


We once more present to the readers of 
Tar DoLLAR MonTHLY a series of interest- 
ing French views, drawn by eminent artists, 
and engraved in'a careful manner by our en- 
gravers, These scenes are on the new line of 
railroad from Paris to Soissons,a popular 
route during the summer months, when the 
heated, thirsty, perspiring Parisians are anx- 
jous to leave the city for a time, and seek’ re- 
lief from cares and dissipation amid rural 
scenes. It is only during a few of the hottest 
days of summer that the bourgeoisie of Paris 
will admit that the cityis uncomfortable. At 
other times they repudiate the charge, and 
declare that Paris is the most delightful city, 
for a residence, that the world ever saw. 
There is much truth in the remark that when 
Paris is hot, boiling and simmering under a 
summer sun, then Paris is uncomfortable, for 
the ladies look faded and limp, the men 
sleepy, and the children cross. Then railroad 
companies advertise excursions at cheap rates, 
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SCENES. 


and the bourgeoisie, comprehending the con- 
dition of their wives and children, thrust their 
hands into their pockets, and start for the 
country. Let us imagine, fair reader, that we 
are about to take an excursion train. It 
starts with its human freight at 6 A. M., and 
it will not answer for us to be a moment late, 
as French trains are punctual. We rise at 5 
o'clock, drink a cup of good coffee, eat a white, 
light roll, such as only French bakers can 
produce, and then, carpet-bag in hand, run 
down stairs, are received by the porter with a 
smile and a bow, and he wishes us a pleasant 
journey as we enter the carriage, and hopes 
that we will soon-return; the hotel will be so 
lonesome without our presence! Delicious 
bit of flattery! We feel it so sensitively, that 
we toss the man a franc or two, and drive to 
the station. — 

We are in season. We enter a neat car 
and off we go, enjoying the scenes through 
which we pass. Your neighbors chat with 
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you, they tell you of the towns through which 
you journey, and H¥nd you bottles of wine, 
with which you can quench your thirst. The 
first place at which we stop is at the end of 
the bridge of the Valle de Privas. The town 
of Privas is the capital of the department of 
Ardeche. It is twenty-six miles southwest of 
Valence, and has a population of four thou- 
sand souls. It is noted for its manufactures 
of blankets and other woolen goods. We re- 
main all night at Privas, and are treated with 
much consideration at the hotel where we 
stop. The next morning we are off, for our 
ticket is good for all stops, and when the cars 
halt at the “Viaduct La Voulte,” a noble 
specimen of masonry, we leave the train and 
commence eating grapes, which are very fine 
at this place. Voulte is only ten miles from 
Privas. It is on the right bank of the Rhone, 
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morning. It is only ten miles from Soissons 
the end of our journey, and is in the depart. 
ment of Aisne. The ruins of the chateau are 
worthy of a visit, for here a gallant line of 
noblemen lived for many years, and the name 
of Coucy is often met with in French history, 
The knights of that name were valiant, but 
wars and internal dissensions ruined the fami- 
ly, and now the castle is falling to pieces, 
We spend several hours here, and then con- 
tinue our journey ; and after a week’s absence, 
we return to Paris, and find that our trip has 
cost us just thirty dollars—cheap enough, 
when we consider how much pleasure we 
have enjoyed. But travelling in the interior 
of France is cheap. And the pleasures of 
sight-seeing are amply met among the varie- 
ties of scenery which a journey through 


France presents everywhere to the eye, 


THE VIADUCT OF DE LA VOULTE. 


in the department of Ardeche, and contains a 
population of nearly four thousand. 

In the afternoon, after having eaten enough 
grapes to satisfy a modest party, and drank 
several bottles of good but cheap wine, we 
once more take the cars, and leave them to 
look at the feudal beauties of Porte de Laon. 
It is seventy-four miles from Paris, has a pop- 
ulation of over nine thousand, is in the de- 
partment of Aisne, and is enclosed by old 
massive walls, It is situated on an isolated 
hill, crowned by a fine Gothic cathedral, and 
under the French kings of the first and second 
races, Laon was a town of much importance. 
Here, on the 9th and 10th of March, 1814, a 
desperate battle was fought between Napoleon 
and the allies under Blucher. Many of the 
inhabitants remember the battle. 

We remain one night at Laon, and ride to 
the ruins of the Coucy-le-Chateau, the next 


THE ROUGH SIDE OF FUR. 


It is a winter afternoon in Boston, the air is 
alive with snow; a lady and her three daugh- 
ters enter the shop of one of the chief furriers 
of Washington street. A stuffed tiger grins 
impotently at the door; the shop windows are 
mantiled with furs fit for an empress, white as 
the thrice-driven snow, silver-gray, zebra- 
striped, barred, spotted, spangled. These la- 
dies know not where they come from or who 
obtained them; they buy capes, gloves, pe- 
lisses, all of fur, and re-enter their carriage 
clad like Lapland princesses. 

This same afternoon, the hunter who slew 
those ,sables, those ermines, and those gray 
squitrels, is far away im Eastern Siberia, toil- 
ing in his dangerous “trade — digging pitfalls 
for bears, watching the gray squirrel, setting 
traps for the marten, skimming over the snow 


plains on his great snow-shoes, or flogging the 
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reindeer that draw his sledge till he maddens 
them toa gallop, as the only chance that he 
has of escaping the snow whirlwind. 

Let us go to the great Russian fair at Nov- 
gorod. ‘Elbowing Chinese, Tartars, Magyars, 
Austrians and Muscovites, we are sure to find 
whole bands of fur-hunters laden with their 
peltries. A year or two ago it was computed 
that, from the district of Kirensk alone, there 
was annually sent to this great market six 
hundred marten skins, six thousand ermine 
skins, one hundred and fifty bear skins, and 
four hundred thousand skins of the “ petit 
gris,” or gray squirrel. 

The fur-hunter clothes himself in a tunic of 
hare skin, breeches of reindeer leather, boots 
of badger skin, and cap of the lambs-wool of 
Astracan. In this dress he can roll in snow, 
or wade through icy water, without suffering 


tuch from the cold. His ancestors, who were 


timpler and hardier than himself, guided. 


themselves northward by observing that the 
side of the tree that faces the north is always 
the mossiest; but the modern hunter never 
neglects to carry a small compass in his pouch 
to lead Kim on straiter and surer to the ermine 
country. This brave minister of our luxury 
Uses a gun of a very small calibre. More than 
three hundred of the balls he fires go to the 
pound; a larger ball would injure the ermine 
fur, and its use would also compel the hunters 
to carry with them a cumbrous load of lead. 
Kirensk, where most of the fur-hunters live, 
is a district on the shores of the Lene, in 
Eastern Siberia. When the Cossacks, riding 
eastward some two centuries ago, discovered 
these tribes, they were mere savages, living on 
fish and reindeer’s milk, and clothed in sable 
skins, They killed the ermine with arrows, 


the ends of which were tipped with wooden 
balls. They were in time conquered and dis- 
placed by the Sirians, a people of Finnish 
origin. Their huts are now constructed of 
squared logs, the interstices stuffed with moss 
and dry clay. Their dogs are trained to hunt, 
to guard their flocks, and to rock their chil- 
dren’s cradles. 

The Sirian’s gun requires more powder for 
the priming than for the charge, and it is of so 
small a calibre that its report is no louder 
than the crack of a whip, and does not scare 
the game. At thirty yards or so, the Sirians 
can hit a quarter rouble piece; but they sel- 
dom fire at a moving object, and usually take 
advantage of arest. Their guns are rifled, 
and they do not cast their bullets, but ham- 
mer them out of solid lead, using a mallet to 
force them down the greased barrels. 


The Sirian women attach great value to the 
paws of the glutton—an animal of extreme 
ferocity, that preys on the elk and the rein- 
deer. Its skin is glossy black, and its paws, 
which are white, are worn by the women as 
ornaments for the head. These fetch a great 


' price in Sweden and Norway. 


But the glutton is exceptional; the gray 
squirrel is the great object of pursuit. This 
beautiful little animal lives on pine-cones and 
mushrooms. In hard seasons he has to resort 
to the seeds of the fir, which often fill his 
mouth and eyes with resin, until at last it seals 
up his jaws and forces him to die of hunger. 
In some seasons the squirrels are found in the 
ravines; they are then caught in plank traps, 
to which they are‘attracted by baits of salt or 
smoked fish. At other times they are only to 
be seen on the highest trees, and are by no 
means to be tempted down. In dry weather 
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the squirrel flies from branch to branch, gayly 
trusting to his bushy tail to act as a parachute 
and break his fall, but when the rain comes 
and mats his hair, destroying its buoyancy, he 
grows timid and hides in his nest. 

Gray squirrels are extraordinarily cunning 
in hiding, but the fur-hunter has stratagems 
by which to baffle them. The Sirians go in 
-eouples; one places himself in ambuscade, 
while the other kicks the tree with his foot. 
The squirrel instantly mounts and hides. 
Then the second hunter whistles; the squir- 
rel stops and turns his head; that moment the 
cruel shot is fired, and down the gray-skin 
drops upon the snow, Squirrels are, however, 
so numerous in Oriental Siberia that, in spite 
of their little artifices, no less than a hundred 
are sometimes secured by a fur-hunter in a 
single day. They migrate through the forests, 
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A SNAKE IN HIS HAT, 

The editor of the New York Monthly Seal- 
pel states that a gentleman of the highest 
veracity related to him the following snake 
story, which beats anything we have read 
lately: Going into an ordinary for his dinner, 
he was surprised to observe the extra care 
with which a gentleman who took the seat 
opposite to him took off his hat. He turned 
his head as nearly upside down as possible 
without breaking his neck; then placing his 
hand over his hat, he again turned it, and re- 
ceiving its carefully guarded contents, con- 
cealed in a pocket-handkerchief, on his hand; 
then gently laying the back of his hand on the 
cushion, he slid the hat and its contents off, 
and commenced his dinner. The attention of 
my friend was irresistibly directed toward the 
hat; and his surprise was greatly increased, 


RUINS OF THE COUCY-LE-CHATEAU. 


moving from east to west, and leaving no 
trace. They spring from bough to bough, 
and, almost without touching the ground, 
traverse the woods from Siberia to Finland. 
The Sirians say that. squirrels, when they 
want to cross a river, form a raft of branches 
and birch-bark, their expanding tails serving 
them for sails, Their enemies are the pole- 
cats and martens, who follow their migrations 
with as cruel a perseverance and as evil in- 
tentions as wolves follow a conqueror’s army. 
Martens are, however, too gluttonous and 
carnivorous to be very common, and of the 
two millions of, skins annually furnished by 
the distriet of Kirensk, only six hundred are 
those of the marten. 


: WITH A GIFT. 
A trifle, sweet! which true love spella— 
True love interprete—right alone —T Yson. 


on observing the head of a sizeable snake 
thrust out and looking sharply about him. 
The gentleman perceiving the discovery, ad- 
dressed him: “ My dear sir, I was in hopes 
have dined alone, and not annoyed any one 
with my poorpet. Allow me to explain, He 
is perfectly harmless—only a common black 
snake. I was advise@to carry him on my 
head for rheumatism. I have done so for 
several weeks, and am cured—positively cured 
ofa most agonizing malady. I dare not yet 
part with him; the memory of my sufferings 
is too vivid; all my care is to avoid discovery, 
and to treat my pet as well as possible in his 
irksome confinement. I feed him on milk aad 
eggs, and he does not seem to suffer. Pardon 
me for my annoyance; you have my story—it 
is true. I am thankful to the informer for my 
cure, and to you for your courtesy in not 
leaving your dinner in disgust.” 
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SCENES IN NORWALK, CONN. 
We must confess to an intense love for the 
little towns and villages of our thriving 
neighboring State, Connecticut. Some of them 
porder on the sea, like New Haven, Stoning- 
tonand Mystic, and other towns of like note, 


< 


while some of the cities are washed by impor- 
tant rivers, like Hartford, which is flooded 
six months in the year, much to the disgust 
of the inhabitants who reside near the raging 
Connecticut, and are by no means lovers of 
hydropathy or the doctrines of Vincent Priess- 
nitz; Norwich, nestled between verdant hills 
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and watered by the Thames; New London, 
calm, stately, and aristocratic, a connecting 
link between past and present times, But we 
shall speak of this city by-and-by. At pres- 
ent we wish to confine our remarks to Nor- 
walk, celebrated for the terrible railroad dis- 


aster which occurred there many years since. 
Norwalk is scattered over a large space of 
ground, and a stranger in the place finds it 
somewhat difficult to tell where Norwalk is, 
and where it is not. The nucleus, or more 
compact portion, is at the head of the Nor- 
walk River, which empties its waters into the 
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Sound about two miles from the bridge. From 
here, as from a common centre, it diverges in 
every direction, until the neat white cottages 
with their green blinds, neat and beautiful 
dooryards, and gardens in the rear, lose them- 
selves in the more plain and substantial farm 
houses, surrounded by orchards, fields and 
meadows, filled with cattle, grain and fruit, 
and showing evidence of that thrift and appli- 
cation which are proverbial with the Yankee 


farmer. The larger portion of the town is 
built in and along the valley of the river, and 
a view from any of the surrounding hills is 
beautiful in the extreme. The diversity of 


many persons doing business in New York, 
who are enabled through its means to be at 


their offices and stores at an early hour in the 
morning, and at home in time for tea and a 
stroll in the garden or pleasure grounds, which 
many of them have tastefully laid out around 
their residences. It is the commercial depot 
for the northern part of the county, and a con- 
siderable portion of the staple products of the 
farmers is brought here to be disposed of. 


We furnish to our readers some very fine 
views of buildings and streets in Norwalk. 
The first is State Street, the second is the 
handsome Episcopal Church, the third is the 


scene presented to the eye in a drive through | Union Manufactory Buildings, where a supe- 


the length and breadth of the borough, is yery 
attractive and highly pleasing. It is a plaee 
of considerable activity, and the New Haven 


Railroad, which passes through it, has been — 
the means of attracting to its neighborhood | 


rior kind of cloth is made, and the fourth is the 
Union School Buildings, where children are 
prepared for the stern duties of life. 

From the summit of Drummond’s Hill, if 
you turn your eyes northward, you will find 
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that the horizon is bounded by the waters of 
Long Island Sound, on whose placid waters 
jgnumerable craft expand their wing like sails 
tothe breeze, while occasionally a long sin- 
yous smoky line betokens the transit of a 
steamer, bearing its living freight to or from 
the metropolis. Nearer the eye, the river, 
which flows peacefully before us, empties its 
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Waters into the sound amid numerous islands, 
which look like gems in a setting of silver. 
Fellowing up the opposite bank of the river, 
We see the village of Old Well, which is the 
portof Norwalk, although vessels of light 
draught can come up to the bridge at high 
Water, Here the railroad trains stop, and 
here the steamboat, which formerly made tri- 
Weekly trips to the city, had its lauding-place. 
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At times it is a busy spot, but as the passing 
train is lost to view, it relapses into quietness, 
and a line of carriages may be seen pursuing 
their tortuous way towards the upper town, 
now hid by the intervening buildings or the 
inequalities of the ground, now seen in some 
open space, until lost in the streets of the 
more compact portion which lies at our feet. 


ii 


The horizon round about us is cut up by hills 
and distant mountains, and the intervening 
space is adorned by beautiful “ bits of land- 
scape,” with here and there a spire peering 
among the trees to betoken the ever-present 
temple of God on earth. Altogether itis a 
beautiful view, and well worthy some little 
exertion to see. The spot on which you stand 
has, however, another strong attraction to the 
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student of history. Where you stand, Gov- 
ernor Tryon, of infamous memory, sat, seven- 
ty-eight years ago, in a rocking-chair,the plun- 
derer of a neighboring house, and witnessed 
the conflagration of the flourishing village 
which lay in the valley below. A brute in 
disposition, a lacquey by nature, mortified and 
chagrined at the treatment he had received at 
the hands of the Virginians, and disappointed 
at the turn affairs had taken in New York, 


UNION 


which, he had hoped, would have remained 
loyal to his king and master, he had lent him- 
selfas aready tool in the hands of British 
‘commanders, when any dirty work was to be 
done, like that in which he was now engaged. 
Having laid the thriving village of Fairfield 
in ashes, and driven its inhabitants out into 
the storm which raged at the time, homeless 
and destitute, he retired with his motley forces 
of tories and Hessian hirelings to Huntington 
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Bay, on the north side of Long Island, and on 
the 16th of July, re-crossed to the main for 
the purpose of destroying Norwalk. He land- 
ed with his forces, consisting of Hessians and 
refugee Americans, on the night of the 11th, 
on the plain which lies at the east side of the 
river, and about eight or nine o’clock on the 
following morning, he marched toward the 
ill-fated town. No opposition of any account 
was offered. Captain Betts, with about fifty 


militia men, harassed him as much as possible, 
and endeavored to make a stand, but the ene 
my were in such overwhelming numbers that 
he was obliged to fall baek, with the loss of 
four killed and one cannon captured by the 
enemy. After destroying much property Try- 
on left the scene. At the present time Nor 
walk is favored with many summer tourists, 
and a more delightful village in which to stop 
for a week’s recreation, it would be hard to find. 
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‘CITADEL OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

Just at the present time, when the three 
great powers are seriously contemplating war 
with Russia, because the latter will not listen 
to advice respecting Poland, we do not believe 
that we could present to the readers of the 
DoLLAR MONTHLY a more acceptable pic- 
ture than the one found on page 181. It rep- 
resents a correct view of the Citadel of St. Pe- 
tersburg, a fortification of wonderful strength, 
against which the allies didnot dare advance 
during the Crimean war, notwithstanding Ad- 
miral Napier told his men to sharpen their 
“cutlasses,” as though forts were to be car- 
ried by swords, instead of shot and shell. The 
foundation stone of the citadel, the subject of 
our illustration, was laid by the great Peter 
in 1703, and the fortress is situated on the 
right bank of the Neva, where this beautiful 
river divides into the Little Neva, and the 
Neva properly so called. It contains the 
burial-place of the imperial family, the Church 
of St. Peter and Paul (with the chapelle ar- 
dente) remarkable for its lofty steeple, the 
mint, the Kasennaya Palata, or Crown Mon- 
ey Office, the prisons of state, the barracks of 
the garrison, and extensive saltpetre works. 
In a little chapel in the fortress is kept as a 
relic, the origin of the Russian fleet—the first 
boat which Peter himself built in Prussia. 
On the land side the citadel is surrounded by 
a deep and broad fosse. Opposite the fortress, 
on the so-called Palace Quay, are the Marble 
Palace (the palace of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine), the Hermitage, the Imperial Win- 
ter Palace, the Admiralty, and the splendid 
residences of the nobles, 
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THE SEA-BEAR. 

From the first of October St. Paul is gradu- 
ally deserted by the sea-bears, who then mi- 
grate to the south, and reappear towards the 
end of April, the males arriving first. Each 
seeks the same spot on the shore which he 
occupied during the preceding year, and lies 
down among the large stone blocks with 
which the flat beach is covered. About the 
middle of May the far more numerous females 
begin to make their appearance, and Otarian 
life takes full possession of the strand. The 
full-grown sea-bear is from eight to nine feet 
long, measures five in girth, and acquires a 
weight of from eight to nine hundred pounds, 
He owes his name to his shaggy blackish fur, 
and not to his disposition, which. is far from 
being cruel or savage. He indulges in polyga- 
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my, like a Turk ora Mormon, and has often as 
many as fifty wives. ‘The young are generally 
lively, fond of play and fight. When one of 
them has thrown another down, the father 


approaches with a growl, caresses the vietor, 
tries to overturn him, and shows increasing 
fondness the better he defends himself. Lazy 
and listless youmgsters are objects of his dis- 
like, and these hang generally about their 
mother. The male is very much attached to 
his wives, but treats them albwith the severity 
of an Oriental despot. When a mother ne- 
glects to carry away her young, and allows it 
to be taken, she is made to feel his anger, 
He seizes her with his teeth, and strikes her 
several times, not over gently, against a cliff, 
As soon as she recovers from the stunning 
effects of these blows, she approaches her lord 
in the most humble attitudes, crawls to his 
feet, caresses him, and even sheds tears, as 
Steller, the companion of Behring’s second 
voyage, informs us. Meanwhile, the male 
crawls about to and fro, gnashes his teeth, 
rolls his eyes, and throws his head from side 
to side. But when he sees that his young is 
irrevocably lost, he then, like the mother, be- 
gins to ery so bitterly that the tears trickle 
down upon his breast. In.old age the ursine 
seal is abandoned by his wives to spend the 
remainder of his life in solitude, fasting and 
sleeping; an indolence from whieh he can 
only be aroused by the intrusion of another 
animal, when a tremendous battle is the con- 
sequence, Though extremely irascible, the 
sea-bears are lovers of fair play, so that when 
two are fighting the others form a ring, and 
remain spectators until the contest is decided. 
Then, however, they take the part of the 
weaker, which so enrages the victor that he 
immediately attacks the peace-makers. These 
in turn fall out, the dreadful roaring attracts 
new witnesses, and the whole ends, like an 
Irish wedding, with a general fight. 


SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 

Farmer Brown was sitting in the country 
church. He had been working hard in the 
harvest field; hands were scarce, and Farmer 
Brown was dozing. The loud tones of the 
minister failed to arouse the farmer, until at 
length the tale waning, thé ygood man closed 
the lids of the Bible and concinded as follows: 

“ Indeed, my hearers, the harvest is plente- 
ous, but the laborers are few.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Farmer Brown, I've of- 
fered two dollars a day for cradlers, and can’t 
get ‘em at that.” 
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FALLS OF THE CHAUDIERE. 

The spirited engraving on page 183, is wor- 
thy of more than a passing glance. It repre- 
sents the falls of the Chaudiere, Canada East, 
and is a great resort for sportsmen and pisca- 
torial disciples, during the warm months, when 
the heat in the city is oppressive, and we sigh 
for a breath of fresh air, a good trout stream. 
These Falls are only about four miles from 
Quebec. The river Chaudiere rushes over 
lofty rocks, and plunges headlong with a ter- 
rific roar into a deep and narrow basin. The 
rocks that shoulder and compress this river on 
either side and form the bases on which it 
dashes itself in fury, are singularly bold. Our 
artist has enlivened the romantic scene by 
introducing a group of Americans, camping 
under a ledge, with acheerful fire, while an ad- 
venturous fisherman is purveying for the little 
party. This cataract is one of the most pic- 
turesque to be found in Canada, as well as the 
highest, the latest measurement making its 
total altitude 272 feet. 


LETTER TO A BRIDE. 

“T am holding some pasteboard in my 
hands, Addie !—three stately pluckings from 
the blush of ceremony. I am gazing upon a 
card, and upon a name—a name with which 
your gentle life began, a name with which 
your throbbing heart was lost. There is noth- 
ing strange about that card. The maiden 
sign still looks up from it, calm and custom- 
ary, as it looked on many a formal basket. I 
am gazing, too, upon a card where the nearer 
parent tells the world she will be “At Home,” 
one day; and thatis nothing new! But there 
is another card, whose mingling there puts a 
tongue of fire into this speechless pasteboard, 
enamelling fate on commonplace! It tells us 
that feeling is maturing into destiny, and these 
cards are but the pale heralds of a coming 
crisis; when a hand that has pressed friends’ 
hands, and plucked flowers, shall close’ down 
on him, to whom she shall be friend and flow- 
er forever after. 

“Thave sent you a few flowers, to adorn 
the dying moments of your single life. They 
are the gentlest types ofa delicate and dur- 
able friendship. They spring up by our side 
when others have deserted it; and they will 
be found watching over our graves when those 
who should cherish have forgotten us. It 
seems to meet me that a past, so calm and 
pure as yours, should expire with a kindred 
sweetness about it; that flowers and music, 
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kind friends and earnest words, should conse 
crate the hour when a sentiments passing in. 
to sacrament. 

The great stages of our being are the birth, 
the bridal apd the burial. To the first we 
bring only weakness—for the last we have 
nothing but dust! But here, at the altar, 
where life joins life, the pair come thro! 
up to the holy man, whispering the deep 
promise that arms each other with the other's 
heart, to keep on in the life struggle of care 
and duty. The beautiful will be there, bor- 
rowing new beauty from the scene. The gay 
and the frivolous, they and their influences, 
will look solemn for once. And youth will 
come, to gaze on all its sacred thoughts pant 
for; and age will totter up, to hear the words 
repeated that to their own lives have given 
the charm. Some will sweep over it as ifit 
were a tomb, and some will laugh over it, for 
it is fate, not fun, this everlasting locking of 
their lives! 

“And now, can you, who have queened it 
over so many bending forms, can you come 
down to the frugal diet of a single heart? 
Hitherto you have been a elock, giving your 
time to all the world. Now you are a watch, 
buried in one particular bosom, warming ouly 
his breast, marking only his hours, clicking 
only to the beat of his heart—wheré time and 


feeling shall be in unison, until these lower 


ties are lost in that higher wedlock where all 
our hearts are united around the great Cen- 
tral Heart of all. Hoping that calm sunshine 
may hallow your clasped hands, I sink silently 
into a signature.” : ( 


A MEDICAL INFERENCE. 

Among curiosities of the day, the last marvel 
in medicine is of a man who, during his last 
sickness, manifested an inordinate craving for 
onions, but his physician utterly prohibited his 
eating them. The patient died and a post 
mortem examination disclosed in his stomach 
a calcareous substance of the size of a small 
hén’s egg, which was taken to be the cause of 
his death. ‘To preserve the curiosity, the doc- 
tor had it mounted on his staff, which one day 
he chanced to fix upon an onion bed. Re 
turning some hours afterwards for the cane, 
he found it had fallen upon the bed, its head 
completely dissolved by onion juice which 
had come ‘in contact with it. The inference 
is, that the patient would have recovered if he 
had been permitted to eat the article he % 
much craved. 
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STATE STREET, NEW LONDON. 

Of course, the readers of the DoLiaRr 
MonNTHLY are familiar with the fame of New 
London whalemen. Twenty years ago the 
city was noted for its activity, its ships, the 
large quantity of oil that was landed on its 
wharves, its pretty girls, and hardy men. 
But the decline in the whale fishery has affect- 
ed New London, and although its girls retain 
their beauty, and the men their manly looks, 
yet business is not brisk in the city. -Whial- 
ing captains and retired capitalists reside in 
New London, and on walking up State Street, 
an excellent view of which is given on page 
185, you can see, on the right and left, their 
substantial residences, surrounded by trees 
and shubbery, and you half envy the old sea 
dogs the comfort which they enjoy. 

As you enter the harbor on board of one of 
the Sound steamers, mount to the upper deck, 
and look around. On the right, towering to- 
ward the clouds, stands the monument which 
commemorates the massacre of those noble“ 
yeomen, who lost their lives within the walls 
of the fort, whose rugged outlines are seen at 
its foot. On the left is Fort Trumbull, whose 
frowning ramparts occupy the site of the one 
our sires defended; while behind it is seen 
the city, which, Phoenix-like, has arisen from 
the ashes of its former self. Every object 
which meets your gaze is replete with historic 
interest. The noble estuary, whose waters are 
parted by the prow of the steamer, was Once 
familiar with the paddle of the Pequot and the 
Mohegan, when Uncas, the rebel chief, braved 
the authority of Sassacus, his rightful lord, and 
the white man was a stranger in the land, Its 
shores are dyed with the blood of the red man 
and the pale-faces, shed in the contest for 
supremacy, and have witnessed the marshall- 
ing of armies, and the battling of hosts, when 
the white man fought with his kindred for 
dominion. The hills around have reflected 
the glare of a burning town, when that arch- 
traitor, whose name is a by-word of ignominy 
and reproach, sealed his infamy in the blaze of 
his neighbors’ homes. The approach to the 
city from the Sound presents natural beauties, 
too, of no mean order. ; 

The city of New London is built mpon an 
elevated semicircle, which projeets from the 
western shore into the river Thames, whieh, 
afew miles above the Sound, widens into@ 
capacious harbor, wherein ships of war fiid 
secure anchorage in the lowest'tides, A short 


distance below is another ula, which 
effectually closes in the harbor, and shuts out 


the view in coming up the river, Passing the 
portal, you enter the amphitheatre, which, 
rising fromthe water, is bounded by the high 
grounds in the distanee, on which are built 
many private residences, that peep out from 
among the foliage, like gems in & setting of 
brilliant green. On the right, the village of 
Groton, nestling at the foot, and ¢ up 
the sides of the rocky heights which the 
eastern banks of the river, exhibits a strong 
contrast to the more compact city opposite, 
while the rugged and rocky steeps present 
features bold and strongly marked, forming 
altogether @ tout ensemble very pleasant ani 
attractive. 
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SPEED OF THE MAGNETIC CURRENT. 

A long experience of the coast survey with 
some different lines of telegraph, establishes 
the fact that the velocity of the galvanic cur- 
rent is about fifteen thousand four hundred 
miles per second. ‘The time of transit between 
Boston and Bangor was recently measured 
and the result was that the time occupied in 
the transmission was one sixteenth thousanth 
part of a second, and that the velocity of the 
galvanic current was at the rate of sixteen 
thousand miles per second more than the av- 
erage of other experiments. 


+ 


NEWSPAPER ON SILKE. 

In Pekin, China, a newspaper of extraor- 
dinary size is published weekly on silk. It is 
said to have been started more than a thou- 
sand years ago, somewhat earlier than the one 
under the patronage of the “gopd Queen 
Bess.” An anecdote is related to the effect 
that in 1727 a public officer caused some false 
intelligence to be inserted in this newspaper, 
for which he was put to death. Several num- 
bers of the paper are preserved in the Boys’ 
Library.at’ Paris.. They are each ten ands 
quarter yards long, 

ENPLUENCE OF FICTION. 

Tt is from true fiction—from the living prod- 
ucts of the’creative imagination—chiidren get 
their firstideas of the wonderful, of a world 
out of nature, the supernatural and divine. 
Trae and pure fiction is the purest truth—the 
natural and necessary ailment for the young 
imagination through the quickening of which 
faculty alone, the other faculties of mind and 
heartare best unfolded, even if they be at all 
unfolded in any other way. 
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CLIFTON, ENGLAND. 

Next to Bath, as a watering-place, stands 

Clifton, a representation of which is given on 

188. It is one of the most lovely towns 
in England, and that is saying much, for Great 
Britain can boast of some charming villages. 
Clifton is about a mile from the city of Bristol. 
The river that flows through the centre of 
the picture is the classic Avon. It is a water- 
ing-place of great resort on account of its 
celebrated hot baths, and is crowded in sum- 
mer with company for whose accommodation 
there are numerous hotels and lodging-houses, 
situated most romantically on the wooded 
eminences thatrise on either side of the Avon, 
inthe manner shown in our engraving. So 
attractive is the place from its natural beau- 
ties, that many of the -wealthy inhabitants 
make it their permanent residence. The resi- 
dent population is about 15,000. A fine race 
course is established here, where races come 
offannually, and command a large attendance. 

WOODEN NUTMEGS. 

On the arrival of some Federal prisoners at 
a way station, near Richmond, an old man, in 
agreat state of excitement, came running up 
to the cars, shaking his fist and saying, “ O, 
you Yankees, aint you ashamed to be caught 
down here stealing negroes?” One of our 
boys answered that we did not want any of 
his niggers, and suggested to the old man 
that perhaps the Yankees were not so bad as 
he imagined. “Yes, you are,” said he, “ you 
weall bad, there is no good in Why, 
when I was a boy, these same Yankees came 
Tound and cheated us, by selling wooden nut- 
megs,and patent clocks!” “What did you 
pay for aclock ?” saida wag. The reply was, 
“twenty shillings.” “Well, you paid a great 
deal to0 much,” said another, “ we sell them 
now for six cents per dozen.” This latter 
Wasa poser, and the old man went off mutter- 
ee “wooden nutmegs” and patent 
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“THE TIDE OF LIFE. 
Let the happy children shout ! 
Shadow comes with sunny token ; 
Lat the merry bells ring out! 
Yet ghall hearts be seared and broken. 
Let the tide sweep on its way, 
In the shade or in the sun, 
In the night or in the day, 
Death is rest when life is done ; 
And beyond it—wherefore care ? P 
Souls there are which go not there! 
WINTER. 


DISHONESTY PUNISHED. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, in one of his walks, 
purchased a cow in the neighborhood of Dal- 
keith, which was to be sent to his palace on 
the following morning. The duke, in his 
morning dress, espied a boy ineffectually at- 
tempting to drive the animal forward to its 
destination. The boy, not knowing the duke, 
bawled out to him: 

“Hie, mun, come here, an’ gie ’s a han’ wi’ 
this beast! Come here, mun, an’ help us, an’ 
as sure’s anything, I'll gie you half I get.” 

The duke went and lent the helping hand. 

“ And now,” said the duke, as they trudged 
along, “ how much do you think you'll get for 
the job ?” 

“TI dinna ken,” said the boy, “ but I’m sure 
o’ something, for the folk up at the big hoose 
are good to a’ bodies.” 

As they approached the house, the duke 
disappeared from the boy, and entered by a 
different way. Calling the butler, he put a 
sovereign into his hand, saying, “ Give that 
to the boy who brought the cow.” The duke, 
having returned to the avenue, was soon re- 
joined by the boy, 

“Well, how much did you get?” 

“ A shilling,” said the boy, “and there’s half 
o’ it to ye.” 

“But you surely got more than a shilling ?” 
said the duke. 

“No,” said the boy, “as sure as death, that’s 
a’ I got! An’ d’ye no think it’s plenty?” 

“T do not,” said the duke; “and as I am 
acquainted with the master of the house, if 
you will return, I think I'll get you more.” 

They went back; the duke rang the bell, 
and ordered all the servants to be assembled. 

“Now,” said the duke to the boy, “ point 
me out the person who gave you the shil- 
ling.” 

“Tt was that chap there,” pointing to the 
butler. 

The butler confessed, fell on his knees, and 


| attempted an apology; but the duke indig- 


nantly ordered him to give the boy the sov- 
ereign, and quit his service instantly. 

“You have lost,” said the duke, “your 
money, your situation, and your character, by 
your covetousness. Learn, henceforth, that 
honesty is the best policy.” 

The boy by this time recognized his assist- 
ant in the person of the duke; and the duke 
was so delighted with the sterling worth and 
honesty of the boy, that he ordered him to be 
sent to school and provided for at his own 
expense, © 
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SONG OF THE INDIAN MAID. 


BY J. W. &. 


" The pearly drop from the rose hath fied, 
And fied from the wild hawthorn, 
Where it sparkling lay on its leafy bed, 
"Jp the light of the day new born. 
Then why comes not the hunter bold, 
Why lingers he so long? 
Why stays he in the greenwood old, 
Nor comes to hear my song? 


On his golden car the sun hath rose, 
High over the mountains green, 
And the songster bright, from his noontide light, 
Hath fled to the leafy screen. 
But vainly hath mine eye roamed o'er 
Each winding vale and glen; 
The hunter's form I see no more, 
Why comes he not again? 


Iknow that the hunter’s heart is brave, 
By the chivalrous deeds he's done; 
That a foe can never his soul enslave, 
_ For his spirit will stoop to none. 
Then why along the mountain trail, 
Comes not the hunter free ? 
Mine eve hath roamed o'er hill and dale, 
His form I cannot see. 


0, haste thee back to thy mountain home, 
Ere the evening shades draw nigh, 
_ And no longer amid the forest roam, 
__ Braye boy of the eagle eye. 
Then speed thee here, my hunter bold, 
And linger not so long, 
But hie thee from the greenwood old, ™ 
And list my pensive song. 


[ontcINAL.] 


WHO SHALL BE KING? 
REVOLUTIONARY sToRY. 


BY HESTER TILLINGHAST, 


StaTeLy Fanny Southmayd stood at her 
Window, looking over the green, picturesque 
Windings of the beautiful yalley. It was all 
% cool and fresh and bright as if, fifty miles 
away, two rival armies had not baptized the 

ng turf with the red baptism of death. 
Therongh hills rese high on either side, shut- 
ting in a very Eden of beauty. The brook 
whieh sang along a score of miles before it 
flowed into the Mohawk, glistened in silver 
sheen under the August sun. On the smooth 
the grain waved, and the cloud shad- 

12 


ows chased each other over the stalks already 
bending with the wealth of harvest. But to 
all this loveliness Fanny Southmayd was as 
insensible as the old stone mansion where she 
lived. True, it passed before her eyes, this 
pageant of beauty, but she was deaf and blind 
to it as the impenetrable stone. Because for 
weeks a conflict had been going on within her, 
a stern battle fought between love and loyalty. 

Fanny was a true Southmayd. Her ances- 
tors had fought for the king in the days when 
the Cavalier met the Roundhead, and one fell 
at Culloden defending the honor and rights of 
Prince Charlie. This new-world branch of 
the family bated not a jot of its loyalty. It 
held the continental Congress in contempt, 
and sneered at the prowess of the American 
generals. 

So you may imagine that it was a bitter day 
for Fanny when young Roger Wilmot, her 
affianced, declared against king and parlia- 
ment. Still more so when he accepted a cap- 
taincy in the colonial army. By this time he 
might be engaged in battle. Fanny’s face 
grew hard as she thought. One could not 
doubt that the Southmayd loyalty would tri- 
umph over the woman’s heart. But the con- 
flict was terrible; on the one side the heredi- 
tary and carefully learnt principles, her in- 
stinctive, womanish enthusiasm for the cause 
which called to its support the traditions and 
pomp of proud centuries past, the pressure of 
family friends, the sarcasm of acquaintances, 
who satirically toasted “our brothers; the 
beggarly provincials,” and on the other, Rog- 
er Wilmot and a whole life of immeasurable 
love and happiness. Fanny dropped her 
hands upon the window sill, and her face upon 
her hands, and sobbed aloud. Ah, if Roger 
Wilmot had been there then! But he was 
many miles away. 

This month of August, in the year 1777, had 
opened gloomily upon the affairs of the Amer- 
icans, Ticonderoga had fallen, and Burgoyne’s 
victorious army lay at Skeenesboro’, waiting 
for a convenient opportunity to advance to- 
wards farther conquest. Schuyler, with his 
weakened and disheartened forces, had with- 
drawn to Stillwater, and while anxiously 
awaiting reinforcements, employed every 
means which his energetic and versatile mind 
could suggest to strengthen his position and 
throw obstaeles in the way of Burgoyne. A 
few regiments of infantry were alréady ar- 
rived in camp; but coincident with their 
arrival came the news that St. Leger, with his 
force augmented by troops of blood-thirsty 
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savages, was closely besieging Fort Stanwix. 
With its fall the whole of that region ‘would 
be thrown open to the enemy. 

The people trembled with apprehension. 
The pillaging propensities of the Hessians and 
the barbarian ferocities of the Indians 'were a 
constant source of terror. General Schuyler, 
in this extremity, determined to despatch 
Arnold with a brigade of troops to the succor 
of the fort. Silent but swift preparations were 
now in progress in the camp at Stillwater. 

The soldiers were to start at midnight, for 
British spies were supposed to watch all move- 
ments, and it was necessary to proceed with 
the greatest caution. Sunset fell over the 
country, bridging the river with broad bands 
of gold. Evening parade had just closed, and 
the camp was growing still. In General 
Schuyler’s tent a knot of officers had gathered 
for conference. The last instructions had 
been given, every contingency had been pro- 
vided for, but Schuyler could not conceal the 
anxiety which he felt respecting the safety of 
the detachment. 

“Remember, colonel, you cannot be too 
wary,” he said, with emphasis, pursuing a sub- 
ject which had occupied them several min- 
utes. “Nothing is easier than to fall into an 
ambuscade, and nothing would be more 
fatal.” 

“T will be cautious, general. If Gansevort 
holds out but a few days longer I am confi- 
dent we shall put St. Leger to flight.” 

“T trust so. You have all the means you 
desired, and the enterprise will redound to 
your credit if your usual good-fortune does 
not desert you. Your guide is prepared for 
any exigency ?” 

The colonel glanced at Lieutenant Roger 
‘Wilmot. 

“ Doubtless,” he said, with an arch smile. 

“ Lieutenant Wilmot, if rumor does not do 
thiim injustice, has had the best of reasons for 
‘becoming familiar with the country around 
Fort Stanwix. If the fair tory does not se- 
duce him from his allegiance he will pilot us 
safely.” 

“ Ah! Lieutenant Wilmot, you had best look 
to yourself. Colonel Arnold will show no in- 
dulgence to treason,” said General Schuyler. 

Lieutenant Wilmot crimsoned like a girl, 
and answered modestly : 

“ He is quite welcome to do his worst if I 
am unfaithful to him.” t 

“We trust you, lieutenant,” said the gen- 
eral, looking grave and anxiousagain. “And 
now, gentlemen, good-night. You will need 
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sleep. We shall wait eagerly for news of your 
success. 

They-shook hands, and Colonel Arnold and 
his companions retired, each to his own quar- 
ters. Most of them had some small personal 
preparation to make—some letters to write— 
perhaps the last, for it was scarcely possible 
that all the little band of heroes should ac- 
eomplish the perilous expedition in safety. 

Lieutenant Wilmot retired, but not to sleep. 
He had been connected with the colonial army 
now three months, and not one word had Fan- 
ny Southmayd vouchsafed to him during that 
time. He knew the strength of her prejudices, 
he knew how passionately she clung to a 
cause espoused with enthusiasm. But all this 
he had dared. He had made the sacrifice, if . 
it must be one, urged on by a stern sense of 
duty. Always alert and gay, bearing priva- 
tions with heroic fortitude, and shunning no 
perilous service, his companions, who knew 
that he had loitered away a brief summer in 
the society of Fanny Southmayd, never 
dreamed how deep was that quickly kindled 
love. He loved her still, and the mere fact 
that he was about to pass within half a dozen 
miles of her father’s house, was enough to 
disquiet him. Would it be possible for him to 
see her? he queried. All the while that he 
was busy in his preparations his thoughts 
were occupied with this question. 

At midnight the camp was astir, but every 

one moved softly and spoke ina low tone. 
Lights were forbidden, and the men formed 
n the ranks by the pale gleams of the setting 
moon. It was a picturesque scene—the long 
lines of armed soldiers, standing motionless, 
dark and still, the white tents dimly outlined 
against the black background of forest, the 
faint roar of the rushing river, and the sobbing 
of the wind in the tall trees, whose tops, 
swayed by the unseen force, bent alld waved 
like some strange living things. The moon 
went down andsuddenly the long rank of sol- 
diers, the white tents and the weird forests 
were wrapped in impenetrable darkness. 

“Now, then, men, forward!” said the 
colonel in a low, thrilling tone, and instantly, 
as if moved by one will, the body of soldiers 
putitself in motion. By daybreak they were 
many miles away, almost far enough to be re- 
lieved of the espionage of Burgoyne and his 
troops. 

But Arnold, cautious, as well as bold and 
swift, pushed on, and as the shadows of night 
fell, encamped upon the banks of a small 
stream, the same singing water whore silvery 
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windings Fanny Southmayd’s eye had fol- 
lowed that very August morning. 

The soldiets were in high spirits. They 
had made their march thus far unmolested by 
either British hireling or savage foe, and they 
were confident of being able to reach Fort 
Stanwix before St. Leger should be aware of 
their approach, when the consequence must 
be that he would fly precipitately or accept 
pattle from the united forces of Arnold and of 
General Gansevort, the commander of the 
fortification. 

Supper was cooked and eaten, beds impro- 
vised of hemlock boughs, and jests and songs 
had gradually died away. The camp was 
asleep, save the sentry who tramped back and 
forth to keep himself awake, and a few offi- 
cers who had met at Arnold’s quarters for 
consultation. The conference was ended, and 
all had departed except Lieutenant Wilmot. 

“Well, lieutenant?” said the colonel, 
kindly. 

“] wish to ask a favor, colonel,” answered 
the young man, with some embarrassment. 

“Name it; but beware of asking any favors 
for recreant tories,” said the colonel, smiling. 

“lI only wish permission to be absent from 
the camp a few hours to-night.” 

“No!” said the officer, shortly. 

“Excuse me; may I ask why ?” 

“lam surprised that so sagacious an offi- 
ceras Lieutenant Wilmot should need an ex- 
planation. It should be clear to you that you 
would run the risk of betraying us ard threat- 
eving the whole enterprise.” 

“On the contrary, I hope to obtain some in- 
formation which may be of service to us.” 

“Ah, that alters the case. I should like to 
know how matters have gone on since Ganes- 
vort’s messenger arrived at Stillwater,” said 
Arnold, musingly. 

“Ihave no fear of betraying our corps,” 
added the lieutenant. “I promise to return 
to camp before sunrise.” 

The colonel reflected a moment, then with 
his usual promptness of decision, said 
quickly 

“Very well; you have my permission. I 
trust it to your discretion; only remember, 

Lieutenant Wilmot, how much depends upon 

Your courage and address.” 

Wilmot thanked his commander and with- 
drew. Hastily laying aside his uniform, and 
donning in its stead a plain citizen’s dress, he 
left the camp by a path through the woods 
with which he seemed familiar, and striking a 

pace, soon gained a well trodden high- 


way. An hour’s walk brought him in sight 
of the family mansion of Robert Southmayd, 
Esq. The long, low, stone building was quite 
dark, save one wing that jutted from the 
southern front, and overlooked the valley of 
the river. 

Roger Wilmot’s heart beat a little faster as 
he saw the light in the well-known window. 
He knew who was watching there. But he 
passed around to the rear of the house, and 
came to a row of small huts. At one of these 
he stopped and tapped softly on the window- 
pane. In a moment he heard a movement 
within, and presently the door was opened just 
wide enough for a pair of eyes to peer out in 
the darkness. 

“ Who be dere ?” 

“TItis I, Ptolemy, Roger Wilmot. Strike a 
light and let me come in, wont you ?” 

An inarticulate muttering succeeded, but 
presently a light flashed out, brightening the 
dark walls, and throwing Ptolemy’s black face 
into strong relief. Roger pushed open the 
door and went in. 

“T’se mighty glad to see you, Massa Wil- 
mot,” said the old negro, pulling at his red 
flannel nightcap, it having just occurred to 
him that it was a disrespect to young Master 
Wilmot. 

“ But aren’t you surprised, Ptolemy ?” 

“S’prised, Massa Roger? Don’t not’ing 
s’prisin’ happen now days. Allays ’spectin’ 
de debbil to be raised and Satan hisself to 
come,” said Ptolemy, in a doleful tone. 

“Thank you,” laughed Roger, inwardly 
congratulating himself that he was not likely 
to be required to account for his visit to his 
simple-minded friends. 

“ Where is Mr. Southmayd, Ptolemy ?” 

“Gone to York, Massa Roger. Better a 
mighty sight staid to home; but he would go 
after dem tormented Britishers.” 

“ And the boys ?” 

“O, they’s gone, vb course. Wouldn’t be 
satisfied, no how till dey’s got a kurmission. 
When dey get shot dey’ll wish dey’d took old 

«Ptolemy’s advice ; but boys is fools, allays.” 

“ But who protects the ladies ?” asked Rog- 
er, anxiously. 

“T purtectsdem!” And Ptolemy drew him- 
self up with a ludicrous attempt at dignity. 

“You! Do you mean to say that no one is 
left at home except you, and St. Leger within 
twenty-five miles with five hundred savages!” 
exclaimed Roger, with undisguised concern. 

“ Jes me and nobody else, Massa Roger.” 

“Good Heaven, is Southmayd mad? Did 
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he expect that St. Leger would be able to re- 
strain those savages whether he is victorious 
or not? Maddened by the taste of blood they 
will sack the country.” 

“Dat’s what I tells Miss Fanny, and Miss 
Fanny says she, ‘Ptolemy, do you go to 
Colonel St. Leger and tell him dat a loyal sub- 
ject of the king wants his purtection,’ and I 
went, and Colonel St. Legar says, says he, 
* When I’se taken de fort I ean spare a guard 
to purtect you, and I spects to take it in two 
or tree days, and he smiles and sends his com- 
pliments to de pretty loyalist; so I spects he 
must a heard o’ Miss Fanny.” 

“When was this, Ptolemy?” demanded 
Roger, trying to disguise his eagerness. 

“When wasit? Dis was yesterday. No it 
wasn’t. "Twas to-day. De debbil! Which 
is it now, Massa Roger, to-day or yesterday ?” 

“This is Tuesday morning, two o’clock. 
Yesterday was Monday.” 

“Ho!” exclaimed Ptolemy, “what a way 
white folks has o’ fixing tings. Den ’twas 
Monday morning I see Colonel St. Leger.” 

“ Ah, he had received reinforcements I sup- 
pose,” said Roger, brushing his coat sleeve 
with apparent unconcern. 

“Don’ Know "bout dat; but he said his spies 
told him dat day was most out o’ pervisions 
and am’nition in de fort and he spected dey 
wouldn’t hold out much longer.” 

“ Ah, I dare say he’s right, but, Ptolemy, do 
you stick to your mistress, whether St. Le- 
ger’s guard comes or no, And now I should 
like to see Miss Fanny, as I must be off before 
daylight. And, by the way, I'll speak to the 
colonel about the guard myself, Ptolemy.” 

“Wish you would, Massa Roger. I’se 
afeared he wont member me, for all he smiles 
so mighty fine. Guess Miss Fanny'll be 
s’prised,” he added, as he led the way to the 
house. “No danger waking missis. She’s so 
def de sky might fall and she wouldn’t know 
i.” 

Roger sat dowa in the parlor, sweet with 
the fragrance of oleanders. Little tokens of 
the presence which he loved were lying about 
—a handful of wild flowers upon the table, 
some unfinished work, a footstpol close by the 
chair where he knew she loved to sit. He 
was not sure she would see him. 

They had parted more in sorrow than in 
anger upon Roger’s part, but he knew that 
Fanny was indignant as well as grieved. She 
believed him disloyal to his duty, and she had 
bitterly asked if he, Roger Wilmot, the soul of 
honor as she had thought him, could be false 
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to his king? “ Never a traitor to liberty!” 
Roger had answered, and Fanny's flashing 
eyes told him how she scorned what she con- 
sidered the sophistry of his defence. 

As he sat thinking over this last interview, 
the door was soflly pushed open, and Fanny 
entered. Somehow Roger forgot all his ap- 
prehensions, and sprang forward with a greet- 
ing as enthusiastic as it was tender. Fanny 
glanced at his dress, and Roger saw the look 
of relief that swept over her face as she per- 
ceived it was a plain citizen’s garb. 

“T will not try to deceive you, Fauny,” he 
said. “I have joined the army, as I told you 
I must.” 

“Roger!” The cry was full of the bitter- 
ness of pain, She turned away from him, 
“O, Roger, how could you so mock my faith 
in you?” 

L “Fanny, you should see how hard it is to 
do it.” 

There was a wavering in his voice that 
Fanny had never heard before. She glanced 
|athim. His face was pale, and he was evi- 
dently struggling with emotion. She put out 
both hands. 

“Can you give up eur love for this shame- 
ful cause.” 

“T cannot give up what is right, even for 
you, Fanny.” 

The tone was firm with the firmness of an 
unconquerable will, and as Fauny looked at 
him it cgme into her mind that he had greatly 
changed since they met before. The old boy- 
ish delicacy of feature had gone, and some- 
thing higher, nobler, manlier was there in its 
stead. Fanny appreciated the infinite depth 
of the principle that forced him to give her 
up. She was true enough to her womanhood 
to respect him the more for it, but it seemed 
so mistaken to her. 

“ All this for so slight a thing,” she said, 
sobbing. 

“You will not always see it so, Fanny,” 
said Roger, tenderly. She shook her head. 
“But I did not come to you to-night to dis- 
cuss it—that’s of no use—but to ask if for this 
we must be separated? Let us be as we have 
been, Fanny. Perbaps in some unforeseen 
way, this barrier will fall down of itself, You 
are not required to immolate me at once.” 

Fanny smiled through her tears. “My 
father wi!l say Iam pot a true daughter of 
the Southmayds.” 

“ Why is your father gone to New York?” 
asked Lieutenant Wilmot, like a skilful strat- 
egist, making a sudden diversion. 
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“Jn order to consult Clinton—” Fanny 


stopped abruptly. 
Roger laughed. “You forgot I was a 


“J wish I could.” 

“Well, never mind. Clinton’s business is 
not mine just now. But it is my concern 
that you are left here unprotected.” 

“You libel Ptolemy’s courage. What 
should harm us ?” + 

“What! St. Leger has five hundred say- 
ages in his train.” 

“He will know how to control them.” 

“He cannot! A brave cause that demands 
such supports.” 

Fanny looked pained. “It was an error.” 

“An error!” Lieutenant Wilmot took a 
turn or two across the floor in his impatience. 
“Fanny, you are not safe. Will you go 
to—?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Why 

“Because my mother is too ill to be 
moved.” 

Lieutenant Wilmot stood still. Then there 
was but one other way. What could St. Le- 
ger’s half dozen Hessians do to check the rage 
of the savages, who, bafiled and put to flight, 
would seek their own country by the nearest 
route through the valley, destroying as they 
went, Lieutenant Wilmot rose. 

“I must go, Fanny; but you shall see me 
again soon.” 

Fanny would not ask where he was going. 
Roger knew she was far from suspecting that 
astrong detachment of the American army 
lay within half a dozen miles of her. 

Roger left her, and the first faint gray light 
of day was.slowly filling the valley when he 
feached the American camp. He went 
straight to the colonel’s quarters, and re- 
mained with him half an hour in earnest con- 
sultation. Arnold came to the door of the 
tent when Lieytenant Wilmot was ready to 
g0, and the sentry who was pacing before it 
heard these words : 

“You can in no other way be so sure of in- 
tercepting them. The route to the most in- 
accessible parts of the Muhawk country lies 
directly up the valley. The house is a perfect 
fortress, and a handful of men within it, with 
4 fw companies more placed at suitable 
Points along the windings of the stream will 
“op their retreat till we can come up with 
them.” 


At daybreak the men were mustered in a 
body, and heard with surprise that their com- 


mander had received information that Ganse- 
vort was hard pushed by his foes, and a new 
disposition of the troops was necessary. A 
corps of nine hundred light-armed soldiers 
were selected and ordered to press forward 
with all possible speed. Another detachment 
was directed to take post at the entrance of 
the valley on whose edge they were en- 
camped, and their captain was directed to 
await orders from the colonel. The remain- 
der were to advance as fast as their incum- 
brances permitted. Arnold put himself at the 
head of the body of nine hundred, and pressed 
forward in great haste. Lieutenant Wilmot 
had hoped to be appointed to the command of 
the detachment detailed for special service, 
but the colonel’s brief “We cannot spare 
you,” put an end to his anticipations. 

_ The troops had now accomplished more 
than half the distance to the fort, and en- 
camped the following night in high spirits. 
Arnold was confident that St. Leger was not 
aware of his approach, and he hoped, by fall- 
ing -uddenly upon his rear to trow him into 
confusion, and force a precipitate and disas- 
trous retreat, if, indeed, the whole army did 
not surrender. The paucity of his own 

oops the colonel believed would be more 

an compensated for by their perfeet know- 
ledge of the country, their superior swiftness 
of movement, and the suddenness of the onset. 

But the best laid plans of the most skilfal 
commanders are liable to be baffled by some 
accident. Out of the dusky shades that sur- 
rounded the American camp that night the 
face of a savage might have been seen peer- 
ing with eager eyes, which nothing could 
escape. It was one of St." Leger’s scouts. 
Lying concealed until the darkness became 
thick enough to ensure his safety, he then 
crept with the stealthy art, peculiar to his 
race, within hearing of the soldiers’ careless 
talk. 

The name of Arnold reached his ears—a 
name of itself sufficient to inspire terror, for 
Colonel Arnold’s exploits in Canada and 
along the frontier had gained him a renown 
greater than that won by any other colonial 
commander. His celerity,; his strategy, his 
perseverance and relentlessness were equally 
feared. 

When sleep sank down upon the camp the 
scout noiselessly left the vicinity, and quickly 
calling into play all his powers, departed with 
his utmost speed for St. Leger’s camp. 
Simultaneous with his arrival was that of 
others. A rumor ran through the camp that 
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Burgoyne’s army was entirely cut to pieces. 
The number of Arnold’s troops was prodig- 
iously exaggerated. 

The Indians, already grown sullen and un- 
governable through disappointment in their 
hopes of plunder, were seized with a sudden 
panic, A tumult arose. The savages assem- 
bled and threatened to abandon the English 
unless St. Leger immediately ordered a re- 
treat. In this extremity, Colonel St. Leger 
was forced to attempt the conciliation of his 
savage allies by fair promises. He promised 
them the post of honor in the forthcoming at- 
tack, and called a council of their chiefs to de- 
liberate on the plan of battle. But his efforts 
were vain. A large body of the Indians fled 
during the session of the council, and the re- 
mainder threatened immediate departure. 

The English, thus threatened and controlled 
by the barbarians, from whose assistance they 
had hoped so much, were forced, with the 
greatest reluctance, to comply with their de- 
mands. Their own numbers were weakened 
by losses in recent skirmishes, and with Ar- 
nold in their rear, and the valiant garrison of 
the fort in front, the risk of incurring the hos- 
tility of the Indians was too great. 

The English accordingly raised the siege 
and retreated. This was the signal for a sally 
by the besieged. The heroic Gansevort came 
out of the fort at the head of his men, and 
hanging upon the rear of the flying enemy, 
harassed them, capturing large quantities of 
munitions of war as well as commissary 
stores. 

While affairs were in this state before the 
fort, Arnold was advancing with great celer- 
ity; but to his keen disappointment he ar- 
rived at Fort Stanwix only to find the enemy 
flown. It was not too late, however, to follow 
up the pursuit, and to send out parties who, 
by making detours, should intercept the re- 
treating enemy in narrow defiles between the 
hills and at the fording places of the streams. 

Lieutenant Wilmot, at the head of a strong 
detachment, was sent up the valley whose 
green windings open into the wide spaces that 
skirt the Mohawk. A double motive added 
swiftness to his movements. He entered the 
valley at nightfall of the same day. Scarcely 
had he done so when it was reported that the 
savages were in force at the upper extremity. 
They were only held in check by a fire from 
the large stone house which fronted the 
stream, 

Lieutenant Wilmot grew pale as this intel- 
igence was communicated to him. Every 
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thought and feeling concentrated in an eager 
prayer for Fanny. It was evident that the 
company which had taken possession of the 
house were outnumbered by the Indians, who 
had doubtless expected a rich booty from the 
well-known opulence of Mr. Southmayd, and 
would fight with a fury proportioned to their 
disappointment. He was none too soon. He 
drew his men up iy a solid column, and said a 
few words tothem. Lieutenant Wilmot was 
popular in his command, and he was respond- 
ed to with enthusiasm. 

The Indians were known to be posted in 
the shelter of a long promontory at whose 
foot the road ran along. All the paths to the 
height were bordered by thickets which the 
Indians would not fail to make use of as am- 
buscades. Lieutenant Wilmot took the bold 


resolution of marching straight on their 


stronghold. The word was given to advance, 
With rapid, firm step, the heroic band 
marched up the road, All was as still as 
death. Not an enemy was in sight. The 
hillsides, which half an hour before were dark- 
ened by dusky forms, were as desolate as if 
the foot of man had never pressed their green 
turf. They moved on in the ominous silenee, 
Wilmot knew the savages would wait till they 


“were close upon them and then fire from their 


coverts. His vigilant eye scaled the heights. 

“ Be ready to fire at the word!” said the 
lieutenant, in low tones. 

They advanced a rod farther. Suddenly a 
red face showed itself from behind the shelter 
of aline of copsewood running out to the 
point of the promontory. Instantly the order 
was given to fire, and the commander's up- 
lifted sword indicated the position of the ene- 
my. A crash of musketry broke upon the air, 
and simultaneously there was a sharp crack, 
ared flash from behind the thicket, and the 
deadly fire of the savages had told fearfully 
upon the American ranks, 

In a moment the heights swarmed with red 
men. Another volley was delivered with ter 
rible effect. The American line wavered aa 
instant, was on the point of falling back, 
when a sudden and brisk fire was opened 
upon the Indians from the old stone house. 
Every window had its squad of armed men. 
A loid yell of rage went up from the Indians, 
and the Americans rallied and turned again 
to the fight. 

“Once more forward, and the day is ours!” 
shouted Lieutenant Wilmot. 

Scarcely had the words left his lips when 
he fell, wounded, from the saddle. Exuspe- 
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rated by the loss of their commander, the 
Americans rushed forward, and after one 
more ineffectual attempt to sustain the onset, 
the Indians fled in all directions. 

Now the old stone house opened its portals 
to receive the wounded and wearied soldiers. 

“It takes white folks to fight, but brack 
folks knows how to do de nussin’,” said old 
Ptolemy, gathering up the wounded lieuten- 
ant in his brawny arms as easily as if he had 
beenachild. “Shouldn’t wonder, too, if Miss 
Fanny took this ’tickler case under ber own 
special charge. S’pose she’ll tink it’s her 
dooty,” chuckled the old fellow. “ Want she 
mighty brave, minding bullets no mor’n if 
dey'd been snowballs. But for all dat I rud- 
der guess she wont want no more o” Colonel 
§t. Leger’s guards to purtect her.” 

However Miss Fanny might have felt in re- 
gard to.that, she made no sign of caring for 
either past or future. It was evident the 
present was enough for her. She went about 
outwardly very cali, her heavy black hair 
pushed away from her forehead, and her large 
eyes full of unuttered emotion. The surgeon 
marvelled at her courage, and could not un- 
detstand the fortitude with which she en- 
dhred the sight of the suffering lieutenant, 
alter a painful operation. 

How could he understand it? He did not 
know that she would have given her own arm 
for that of the wounded man—her life, even— 
and she would not have left him in his agony 
though her heart had broken. The feverish 
days dragged by, but even in his delirium, 
Roger Wilmot realized a presence near him 
which was in itself soothing; realized it, per- 
haps, better than he did when he awoke from 
the trance of fever and saw Fanny at his bed- 
side. She smiled at him with such tender 
Sweetness that he doubted whether the an- 
gelic face did not belong to the other world, 
Gradually his consciousness grew clear. 
wer: He would have held out his 


Alas! The tears were raining from Fanny’s 
eyes. Then Lieutenant Wilmot became 
aware of his loss. He turned his head away 
ftom her, shut his eyes, and became very 
pale. Fanny bent down, and whispered: 

“Don’t grieve, Roger! J have two hands 
willing and true.” 

He lifted his head eagerly, but presently 
fell back. 

“No, Fanny, I am not so selfish.” 

*But J am, and I shall not let myself be 
up!” 
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“You do not mean, Fanny, that you will 
take me, maimed as I am, to wait upon all 
your life?” he said, passionately. 

“I do, Roger.” 

“ But the king, Fanny, and your loyalty ?” 

“O, I’ve transferred my allegiance. In- 
deed, I suspect I was never a tory at heart,” 
said Fanny, with an April face. 


A WOMAN’S PROMISE. 

Henry Carey, cousin to Queen Elizabeth, 
after having enjoyed her majesty's favor for 
several years, lost it in the following manner: 
As he was walking one day, full of thought, 
in the garden of the palace, under the queen’s 
window, she perceived him, and said to him 
in a jocular manner, “ What does a man think 
of when he is thinking of nothing?” “Upona 
woman’s promise,” replied Carey. “ Well 
done, cousin,” answered Elizabeth. She re- 
tired, but did not forget Carey’s answer. Some 
time after he solicited the honor of a peerage, 
and reminded the queen that she had prom- 
ised it to him. “True,” said she, “but that 
was & woman’s promise,” 
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REWARD OF FIDELITY. 

Never forsake a friend. When enemies 
gather around; when sickness falls on the 
heart; when the world is dark and cheerless— 
is the time to try true friendship. They who 
turn from the scene of distress betray their 
hypocrisy, and prove that interest only moves 
them. If vou have a friend who loves you, 
who has studied your interest and happiness, 
be sure to sustain him in adversity. Let him 
feel that his former kindness is appreciated, 
and that his love was not thrown away. Real 
fidelity may be rare, but it exists—in the heart. 
They only deny its worth and power who 
never loved a friend, or~labored te make a 
friend happy. ’ 
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YES AND NO. 

There are few who fully appreciate the im- 
portance of these seemingly insignificant mon- 
osyllables. They sometimes compromise 
honor, virtue, fortune, and all that is held 
sacred. “O that courage had been given me 
to say No!” exclaims one bowed down with 
oppressions, “ at the time when I pronounced 
that fatal word Yes, which has brought all 
these afflictions upon me.” 


WORTH. 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to protit otherwhere.—Tznnyson. 
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GONE. 


BY M. HELEN LUCY. 


Down in that lone quiet valley, 
Where the shining waters flow, 

Once there lived an angel- . 
In the years of long ago. 


Where the starlight over the water # 
Fell with pale and trembling ray ; 
Where the jewelled dewdrops sparkled 

On each rose and leafy spray ; 


There when purple evelight mantled 
All the distant hills afar, 

Watched we in the dreamy twilight, 
For the silvery evening star. 


Like the mist-wreaths o'er the river, 
Fading at the early day; 

So from all who fondly loved her, 
That pure spirit fled away. 


Sad and lonely now I wander, 
Where together once we strayed; 
Grieving that my gentle Alice 
In the churchyard cold is laid. 
Still the starlight o’er the water 
Gleams and trembles as before ; 
Still the roses bloom and wither, 
But she comes back nevermore! 
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LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY ELMINA E. HURST, 


“IF a man would live, die and be forgotten, 
let him make his home in the city; ifhe would 
live, love and be remembered, let him speed 
him to the glens and the mountains,” 

Pietro deliberately buttered a slice of bread 


cut it into a variety .of geometrical figures’ 


and commenced the unpoetical process com- 
monly expressed by the word, eating. 

“All the poets celebrate the praises of rural 
life. Eliminate from the pages of Milton, 
Shakspeare, Scott, Byron, Tennyson and the 
rest, the lines descriptive of country scenery 
and you have rebbed them of their purest 

” 


Pietro quietly munches an isosceles tri- 
angle. It is the daily trial of my life that 
Pietro—who, by-the-way, was christened Petu, 
an etymological barbarity that I could never 
persuade myself to pronounce—has so little 
feeling for the beautiful. My raptures, my 


enthusiasm, my quotations and my reproaches 
are alike thrown away. To this day, though 
I have nurtured house plants and gathered 
bouquets, though I have made herbariums and 
keep Gray’s manual upon my parlor table, I 
verily believe the man doesn’t know a cab- 
bage from a peony, and would never see a 
violet with the naked eye. 

But if Ptetro is prosaic, there are other 
things which he is not. He is not mulish or 
stupid, or ill-natured. Some little hallucina- 
tions he has. He fancies, for instance, that 
he has his own way in most things, which is 
the fact when that way happens to be the 
path I have chosen. I always have wondered 
why women need make so much ado about 
managing their husbands; it is the easiest 
and most natural thing in the world, if you 
only have the ars celare artem. The dear 
creature jogs along as contentedly as a camel, 
and thinks all the while he is leading you, an 
illusion by-the-by that must be carefully 
cherished. So I did not despair of Pietro. 

“After Cincinnatus had won the highest 
public honors, he voluntarily renounced them 
and retired to his farm.” Pietro looked hor- 
rified. I have noticed that a great name or 
even a long one always impresses him. “He 
was a sensible old fellow. Politics are a bore, 
any way,” he said. 

“And then,” I continued, mildly, anxious to 
follow up the impression I had made, “my 
plan has so many advantages on the score of 
economy. Rents are so much cheaper in the 
country; so is fuel and help; we can dress 
more cheaply and not spend so much upon 
entertainments. We can raise our own vege- 
tables and fruit. From our cow we shall have 
plenty of milk and butter, and we can sell 
enough butter to pay for our groceries.” 

Pietro’s face brightened every moment. 

“And then the doctor’s bills, and the wear 
and tear of one’s nerves, racked to pieces in 
this noisy Babel, and the quiet, and the snug 
comfort of a cosy little home in the country— 
think of it, Pietro?” 

Pietro evidently did think of it. 

“T saw the most delightful little place the 
other day when I was visiting Mrs. Milford. 
Unfortunately it was just rented, but Mrs. 
Milford says there are thousands like it to be 
had anywhere, and she says the cost of living 
tn the country is almost fabulously low.” 

“Milford is going to the wall, 
said Pietro. 

“ O, well, some people never would get 00; 
it must be his own fault I am sure. Now, if 
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we lived in the country, I am sure we could 
panage nicely. I think I could learn to make 
putter—nothing can be easier I’m sure. And 
the children would get fat and strong upon 
sew milk and ripe, fresh fruit. Poor little 
May is growing thin daily.” 

“May must go into the country, anyway,” 
said Pietro. 

“And if we are going,” I insisted, “the 
soner we are looking out for a house the bet- 
ter, We ought to be established by the mid- 
dle of April, certainly.” 

Pietro was now so far won over that he¥ 
offered no objection, and in the course of the 
remaining days of the week, I used arguinents 
and persuasions so effectually, that Saturday 
ashernoon saw us starting upon a house-hunt- 
ing expedition. By this time, Pietro was as 
much in earnest as I—as we neared the sub- 
uhs,he grew more so, and by the time we 
were fairly in the country, I don’t think any- 
thing could have induced him to relinquish 
the plan. 

We had several places down on our list, I 
think I never before realized the difference 
between anticipation and reality, or knew 
what a vivid imagination was necessary to a 
realestate broker. We found that “an ex- 
tensive view” might mean an unobstructed 
outlook over a wet meadow skirted by stunt- 
ed pines ; “ a commanding situation,” indicated 
in one instance, the edge of a steep bluff close 
tder which the railway passed; one “ de- 
lightful rural home,” proved to be a preten- 
tious white painted cottage set in the centre 
off sandy plain and shaded by a tall hemlock. 
Onehouse had too many rooms, another not 
enough, the land attached to one was worth- 
less, another had no fruit. Pietro and I look- 
gd ateach other in despair. It was almost 
sunset and we had made no progress as yet. 

“Let us try once more,” I said, not willing 
toadmit the extent of my disappointment. 
This time we were more successful. The small, 
old-fashioned house peeped out from a charm- 
ing environment of shrubbery. A stately old 
tlm swept the grass around the front yard, 
and in the rear, a pretty green field ran down 
08 wood. 

“Rather out of repair, I’m afraid,” said 
a unfastened the rickety front 


“O, never mind that. We can have it re- 
paired just to suit ourselves—prices are so low 
in the country.” 

So we hunted up the proprietor and went 
overthe premises. Upon the whole I was 
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charmed. To be sure, the windows were low 
and narrow, the doors had awkward latches, 
the stairs were unsteady, the floor of the par- 
lor was on the principle of the inclined plane 
sloping gently to the west; you could not 
stand upright in the garret; you could not do 
so in the cellar, and, moreover, access was had 
to it by a dwarfed ladder; but then, as I told 
Pietro, we could not expect to have every- 
thing. I had already projected a bay win- 
dow in the parlor, Venetian blinds at.the front 
door, and a porch over the one opening to the 
east. Then we went out to look at the land. 

“ Was there much fruit ?” 

“O, yes, any quantity. Just look at those 
apple trees,”- said the proprietor. I looked 
and to my unsophisticated eyes some of them 
had a green appearance. Certain branches 
seemed to have been cut off and an unsightly, 
waxy looking substance was dripping down 
upon the bark, 

“What is the matter with those trees?” I 
asked. 

“Been grafted—with capital stock, too— 
Gravestein, Early Bough, Williams, Hubbard- 
ston, etc.” 

“O, I love Hubbardstons,” I exclaimed, 
looking more tenderly at the ugly stumps. 

“ Then there are some pear trees over that 
side, and those are cherries. There are cur- 
rants along that fence, and over that trellis 
you see there is a grape-vine. Then there 
are strawberries, gooseberries, peaches and 
quinces in abundance.” 

But there was no pasture. The field afore- 
said was in mowing. 

“ Mustn’t there be a pasture for the cow ?” 

“O,no. You can keep her up.” 

“What?” I asked, puzzled. 

“ Feed her at the barn. You'll have lots of 
corn-stalks and pea-vines and such things, 
and once in a while you can let her out and 
she'll keep the grass short around the gate 
and in your paths. Best way to do.” 

I felt very grateful to our new friend for 
these suggestions. From this point of view 
a pasture seemed really a superfluity. From 
the little strip of woodland that skirted the 
field, the proprietor thought we could get . 
nearly all our fuel. Waste branches would 
be lying about whieh had ‘better be burned 
up than not. 

This strack me as exceedingly sensible. 
We could invite our friends out and have the 
most delightful picnies in the grove, and also, 
as I remarked to Pietro, it would be such an 
immense saving in coal. 
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When we came to the rent Pietro demur- 
red a little. Two hundred and fifty dollars 
was more than we had thought of paying; 
still the place suited us so well, and living in 
the country would be so wheqp that we con- 
cluded to pay it. 

The papers were accordingly drawn out, 
for, as the proprietor assured us that persons 
from the city were constantly trying to buy 
the place, we deemed it best to take a three 
years’ lease. We moved out on the fifteenth 
of April. Several unexpected difficulties 
arose at the outset. The piano would not go 
in at the front door, and after this had been 
discovered by an ineffectual attempt to make 
it go, a retreat was orderéd and a window was 
removed, by which it was firially able to make 
its entree. I regret to say, however, that the 
piano suffered considerably by the move- 
ment. 

The pier glasses were too high for the walls, 
and we were forced to part with them ata 
sacrifice, at the same time paying the full 

- price for others suitable. All the carpets 
were too large for the rooms, except the stair- 
carpet, which was not large enough. We 
decided eventually that it would be cheaper 
to sell them and buy new, especially as the 
pattern was not adapted to a small house, It 
was prettier, but I’m afraid there was not 
much economy in it. 

We had intendedto have the repairs and 
alterations effected before we ‘came, but, in 
the first instance, the carpenter wasn’t ready, 
and when he was through, the painter could 
not come, and between them, it was the last 
of May before the domicile was habitable. 

In the interim we lived in a kind of gipsey 
fashion, which might not have been disagree- 
able as a transient novelty, but when indulged 
in for a length of time grew tiresome. 

We were,however, much interested in affairs 
out of doors, and so forget some of our inte- 
rior discomforts. Pietro had a small piece of 
the mowing field ploughed, and planted with 
corn and potatoes. 

“After the things are up, I can take care of 
them myself,” he said. 

He did undertake to attend to the garden. 
We were very fond of vegetables, and deter- 
mined to have plénty of asparagus and peas, 
turnips, sweet corn, cucumbers, cabbages and 
tomatoes. The flower garden and the straw- 
berry bed were to be my peculiar care. But 
one morning, Pietro came in and said with a 
rather disconsolate face: 

“T’m afraid, Susie, I shan’t be able to finish 


the garden. I ought to be at the store by 
nine, and the truth is, I’m tired now.” 

“That is because you are not accustomed 
to it. I feel a little tired, too.” 

“Well, what's to be done?” demanded 
Pietro. 

“We must get some one to do a few dayy’ 
work, I suppose. By next year we shall know 
how to manage it ourselves. I'll go and find 
some one to-day.” 

Pietro went away very much gratified, and 
after the breakfast things were put aside, I 
sallied out upon my errand. At first I think 
I really enjoyed my walk. It was so much 
more sensible to be out for the purpose of 
doing something, than simply walking for ex- 
ercise, and doubtless the hygienic effect would 
be in proportion. 

I first went to our proprietor, Mr. Smith. 

“There were no common laborers very near,” 
he said, “ but any of the neighbors would be 
willing to help us. There was Eliakim Brown, 
in the next house—no doubt he would do it.” 

So I rapped at Mr. Eliakim’s door and was 
informed that he “ was to work in the field.” 
I waited a moment expecting to be asked in, 
while the man was sent for, but no movement 
to this effect being made, I was fain to ask 
that the “ field” should be pointed out to me, 

“But how am I to get in?” I demanded, 
seeing no gate or any other mode of ingress. 

“ Well, I rather guess you can go in where 
the oxen did, if you know enough to take 
down a pair of bars,” said Mr. Eliakim, satiri- 
cally. 

I humbly asked where the “bars” were, 
and set out in the uncertain direction indi- 
eated. But I could not see the two rails which 
I had supposed constituted a pair of bars, 80 
I went along pulling at rail after rail, con- 
scious I was being watched and ridiculed by 
the people in the house, until at last one 
came tumbling down upon my feet. I en- 
dured the pain as heroically as possible, and 
tried to derive consolation from the new bit 
of knowledge which I had just acquired, 
namely, that the signification of the word pair 
is by no means limited to the number two 
In this instance it meant four. Rather than 
incur the risk of further bruises I stepped over 
one and under two, and daintily picked my 
way along between the fresh furrows. I 
have had a new: idea of mellowness since that 
day. Down I sank deeper and deeper until I 
began to have some apprehensions of — 
pearing from sight. I stopped in despair, avd 
determined to wait till Mr. Eliakim came t- 
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ward the part of the field where I stood. The 

stolid oxen slowly labored along. As 
far as I could see, they did not seem in the 
jeast affected by the discordant vociferations 
with which Mr. Eliakim continually deafened 
the air, but swayed along, as immovable as 
some lazy planet which barely manages to 
revolve in her orbit. Mr. Eliakim looked at 
me as he advanced, but I am persuaded would 
have passed on, if I had not cried out: 

“Mr. Brown!” Directly there was a vast 
deal of shouting, and a great number of con- 
tradictory orders, and finally the great, inhar- 
monious machine—the man, oxen and plough, 
came to a stop. 

“Mr, Wilton would like to know if you can 
come and work for him ua day or two,” I said, 
plunging in medias res. 

“Mr. Wilton? that’s the city chap that’s 
moved out here, I reckon ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Be you his darter?” demanded my inter- 
locutor. 

*Tam Mrs. Wilton,” I replied, with digni- 
ty, but painfully conscious that I was appear- 
ing at a disadvantage. 

“O! thought you’s a gal. Wants me to 
come and work for him, does he ?” 

“Yes; do you think you can come ?” 

At this point Mr. Eliakim became very busi- 
lyengaged about his plough. I waited first a 
reasonable and then an unreasonable time for 
a answer, but none came. Apprehending 
he did not hear me, I repeated my question. 

“Well, I don’t know. Work’s pretty driv- 
ing,” said Mr. Eliakim, still intent upon his 
plough. There was another pause. 

“If you cannot come, do you know of any 
ome who can?” I said, at length. 

“Taint said I couldn’t come. What kind 
0 work is it?” 

“Only to plant some things.” 

: Well, I s’pose I can come to ’commerdate 
You. 

At the time I felt under great obligations to 
him; judging from my after experience, I am 
convinced that he wanted the work all the 
time, ‘and would not have missed it for any 
consideration, but coquettishly played at in- 
difference in order to enhance his value in my 
eyes. I picked my way back, and had almost 
tached the fence when I was arrested by a 
thout, Looking in terror I saw nobody but 
Mr. Eliakim and his oxen. He was gesticu- 
oh me with his whip. 

did yo 
Pe you say?” I cried, in a fortissi 
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“Shut up the bars, will ye; if you don’t the 
critters will come in,” he shouted. I put up 
the bars with infinite difficulty, and in rather 
a crest-fallen mood pursued my way home. 
Arrived there I made an investigation into 
the state of my apparel, and found the sum 
total of the loss to stand as follows: 

Item—one pair of spoiled gaiter boots, said 
boots being completely enamelled with the 
mellow soil of Mr. Eliakim’s field, which, 
however valuable it may be for agricultural 
purposes, is manifestly not adapted for 
walking. 

Item—one pair white hose inlaid with ebony 
spots, curiously arranged, also a deposition of 
the before mentioned soil. 

Item—a soiled dress hem—irreparably soil- 
ed. Net result—vexation and tears. 

I devoted the rest of the day to recovering 
my equanimity, and at night was able to wel- 
come Pietro with a smile. 

Mr. Eliakim was coming the next morning, 
and we agreed that I should show him what 
was to be done, as Pietro was obliged to go 
early to the city. Accordingly I led the way 
to the spot of land set apart for a garden, and 
said, assuming the air of one who understands 
such things: 

“ This is to be planted with sweet corn, peas, 
beans, beets, turnips, tomatoes, cabbages, and 
other things of that kind. I will send the 
seeds out to you.” 

“Do you mean to say you want this ere 
planted with garden stuff?” demanded Mr. 
Eliakim. 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“ Why, it’s only broke-up ground!” 

“What else ought it to be ?” I thought, but 
resolved not to expose my ignorance, I held 
my peace. 

“It wants to be ploughed and cross plough- 
ed and harrowed, before you can do anything 
with it,” continued he. 

“ Certainly,” I hastened to say. “Do what- 
ever you think necessary.” , 

“Then I shall have to go home again after 
my horse.” 

He went and returned with the animal, and 
all day long walked across the land in various 
directions. It seemed an inconceivable period 
before that ground was planted. I should 
have thought the whole surface of the earth 
might have been laid down to grass in a less 
time. Then the seeds were a long tiie com- 
ing up. 

And in this respect there was no difference 
between the flowers and vegetables. I had 
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my flower garden nicely pulverized and raked, 
and sowed my seeds in rows, circles, parallel- 
ograms and hexagons. I watched for them 
every day, but they did not appear. Finally 
some came up and some didn’t. The weeds, 
however, grew finely. It was as if the whole 
energy of the soil were concentrated in witch 
grass and white clover. Towards midsum- 
mer Pietro and I compared notes. 

“My vegetables don’t seem to grow very 
well,” he said, 

“ My flowers don’t grow very well, either.” 

“Mr. Brown says the beets are too thick, 
but the carrots and parsnips are thin enough 
to make it, up.” 

“ My china-asters came up in bunches, and 
if I attempt to pull one up half a dozen come 
with it.” ‘ 

“The peas don’t fill out any, and the bugs 
are eating up all the squashes and cucumbers. 
The worms have cut off all the early potatoes, 
too,” said Pietro, recurring to the utilities. 

“My sweet peas didn’t come up, and I 
thought perhaps I had planted them too deep, 
and so I took them all up and found they were 
sprouted. Then I planted them not more 
than half so deep as before, but I haven’t seen 
them since. Mr. Eliakim said I must keep 
the soil wet, and I drenched it every day for 
a week, and then I was afraid I was keeping 
it too wet, and I let it be dry. I have two 
nasturtions, three morning glories, and a 
whole bed of larkspur. None of them have 
blossomed.” 

“T'll tell you what I think, Susie. We don’t 
know how to manage a farm, and I begin to 
think it will take some time to learn,” said 
Pietro, by way of consolation. 

I sighed. “The children have grown fat, 
and May hasn’t been ill this summer,’ J] 


“O, yes, it has its consolations. And you 
forget the cow,” laughed Pietro, 

Thad insisted that a cow was a desideratum. 
So Pietro asked Mr. Eliakim if he knew of 
anybody who had a cow to sell. Whereupon 
Mr. Eliakim replied that he didn’t know but 
he could spare one of his “to ’commerdate 
us.” The price of the accommodation was 
fifty dollars, but Mr. Eliakim praised the ani- 
mal to such an extent, and so clearly showed 
us that she was the embodiment of all bovine 
excellence, that we felt .as though we were 
quite selfish in wishing him to part with such 
atreasure. The bargain was made, and Mad- 
am Mooley was driven over ta us. She was a 
beautiful creature, and I was determined to 


make a pet of her. There was to be sure 
something unusual in her way of moving her 
head and lifting her feet, but I reflected that 
first impressions were often erroneous, and I 
would not allow myself to be prejudiced. The 
first night Mary brought in a pail full of rich, 
yellow, foaming milk. The next night she 
brought in the pail all battered and b 

but not the milk. Mooley had lifted her foot 
just as the pail was full, and dexterously up. 
set it. She was accustomed to practise this 
manceuvre, we found, and there was always an 
interesting uncertainty whether Mary would 
bring in any milk or not. The negative side 
of the question oftenest carried the day. But 
this was only a slight inequality of temper, 
which we could readily have excused if it had 
not been for her unconquerable unwillingness’ 
to submit to the necessary restraints. She 
was in a chronic state of uneasiness. No fence 
could hold her, and no latch was so intricate 
that she could not unravel its mysteries. The 
animal kept us in a perpetual worry. The 
cow here, and the cow there, was the constant 
ery, till I got into such a nervous state that 
life became intolerable. To add to our felici- 
ty, Pietro had insisted upon having a pig—a 
hideous little black and white pig. 

“ Get a pig by all means,” said Mr. Smith. 
“ He will live on the sour milk and what you 
would otherwise throw away, and then in the 
fall you would have some pork ready made.” 

So Pietro got a pig, but did it live on the 
sour milk, etc.? Nota bit of it. Such an ap- 
petite was a constant marvel. Pietro nearly 
ruined himself buying meal, yet the detestable 
imp kept up an incessant squealing, and raced 
from one end of the pen to the other, as ifan 
evil spirit possessed him. If there was a day 
when the cow did not break bounds, that day 
the pig was sure to get out. This was the 
cause of the first dissension between Pietro 
aud myself. 

“You would have a cow,” he said, re 
proachfully. 

“And you would have a pig,” I retorted. 

The pig ate all summer most ravenously, 
and in the fall died suddenly. I was glad of 
it. It would have been economy if the little 
monster had died sooner. 

All the trouble I had with the cow in pro 
pria persone was, however, nothing in com- 
parison with my trials in making butter. 

“ Nothing can be easier than to make good 
butter,” said Pietro; “you have only to keep 
your utensils fresh and sweet.” 

I agreed with him, and went about my work 
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itha will, At the end of a week I hada 
nice jar of cream. I put it into the churn, 
and began very cheerfully. At the end of ten 
minutes I lifted the cover expecting to see the 
p globules. Not a globule! Then I 
churned half an hour determined to make sure 
this time. Still no butter. At the end of three 
hours I thought it might be too cold, and I 
insome warm milk. Thiee hours more 
and I concluded it must be too warm, and put 
insome cold milk; still and always it contin- 
ped refractory. The next week the butter 
came, but it was so soft it was impossible to 
work it, And this was the usual order. Some- 
times it wouldn’t come, and when it did come 
itwasn't good for anything. As Pietro re- 
marked, “It was not a compensating experi- 
ment.” When the haying Yeason came on we 
concluded to haveaman. We did so, and 
after he had worked two or three days, my 
husband remarked that the work seemed to 
geton slowly. Would I look after the man 
alittle? Ilooked after him, and found that 
his time was agreeably diversified by sitting 
in the shade of the apple trees and talking to 
the laborers in the adjoining field. An addi- 
tional variety was the hourly coming to the 
house to ask for luncheon and drink. I re- 
ported to Pietro, and our young man was 
obliged to take himself to another place. 

At the close of our three years’ lease we 
were wiser people. Our conclusion was, that 
firming to a novice was not remypnerative. If 
we made a great deal of butter, the market 
was glutted and prices down. Had we it to 
buy, the price had reached its maximum. One 
year we sold our ayples and peaches as they 
hung upon the trees. The purchaser let half 
ofthem decay, and we did not receive a moie- 
yortheir value. Next year we would be 
Wiser, and sold them by the quantity. There 
proved to be four times as many as we antici- 
pated, and the buyer made a small fortune by 
lisventure. If the cherry trees blossomed 
abundantly, the fruit blighted before it was 
ripe. The curculio destroyed the plums. The 
dry weather spoiled the strawberries. The 
thickens ate up all the currants. The frost 
(ame before the tomatoes were ripe. The 
Srape-vines were all summer coming out, and 
When they did come, it was too late for them 
Wdoanything. If we had a superfluity of 
anything we couldn’t sell it. We propose to 
Tetarn to the city inthe autumn. The roman- 
He side of country life is charming, but its 
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EMBLEMATIC ORANGE FLOWER. 

The orange is the symbol of poetic inspira- 
tion. The muses were represented with tu- 
nics colored with saffron, and Theognis, the 
early Greek poet, was clothed with an orange 
mantle. Orange also symbolizes the power 
and durability of Hymen. The young be- 
trothed formerly presented themselves at the 
altar covered with an orange colored veil, 
called the flammeum, being the color of flame. 
The oath of fidelity could not be taken unless 
the head was covered with the flammeum, or 
orange veil. How beautifully by its orange 
blossoms does the bridal wreath symbolically 
prefigure the kindling flame. During the 
past century the odor of the orange flower 
was so much in vogye that the cultivation of 
Louis XVI's orange trees was a source of 
considerable expense ; for the great king would 
have one of these favorite shrubs in each of 
his apartments. 


» 
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PARISIAN WIT. 

Among the speculators with which Paris 
abounds is a Jew who is noted not only for 
luck but wit. He had to preside over a meet- 
ing of indignant shareholders, who called him 
and his brother directors very ugly names. 
At last, one poor duped wretch jumped up, 
and addressing the chairman, cried out: “You 
mean to eat us up.” “O, dear me!” calmly 
replied the Jewish capitalist, “my religion 
forbids that.” The rising was, of course quell- 
ed by that ambiguous joke, but the following 
day the smart millionaire, pretending that his 
honor was wounded, sent a challenge to an 
outspoken barrister who had been his princi- 
pal accuser. His seconds, however, received 
for answer the acute remark: “ Usually a 
highwayman asks fer either one’s life or purse, 
but M. P—— demands both. He shall have 
neither.” 


+ 
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HOW AN ACTOR REGARDS IT. 

A young man having recently asked the 
advice of the most celebrated tragedian in this 
country in regard to engaging in the profes- 
sion of a play-actor, he replied, “My advice 
to you is, never go upon the stage. Seek 
some other and less precarious means to ob- 
tain a livelihood. Learn a trade, and by hon- 
esty, industry, temperance, and intellectual 
attainment, make yourself useful to society, 
and consequently respected and independent. 


One forgives everything to him who forgives 


prosaic side is annoying enough to conpensate 
for its charms. 


himself nothing. 
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THE OLD MAN’S PLAINT. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


I'm sitting all alone, darling, 
Beneath the elm-tree's shade, 

Where in our childhood's happy time 
The livelong day we played; 

The river looks the same, darling, 
As it used to look of old, 

But the one who sat beside me there 
Lies under the churchyard meuld. 


Long years have passed since then, darling, 
And my limbs are bent with age; 
But still your fairy image lies 
On memory’s sacred page. 
You have left the earth before me, 
And my locks are growing gray; 
And there is no one left to cheer 
The old man’s downward way. 


But you come to me in dreams, darling, 
And you wear an angel form; 

Your smile is bright as in childhood’s time, 
And the blush on your cheek as warm; 
You beckon me on with your snowy hand, 

To your glorious dwelling there, 
But the hour of death has not yet come, 
And I bide my time in prayer. 


I'm sitting all alone, darling, 
Beneath the elin-tree’s shade, 

Where, in our childhood's blissful time, 
The livelong day we played; 

And all that’s left to cheer me néw, 
Are dreams of the days of old, 

And a hope to rest beside you soon, 
Beneath the churchyard mould. 
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LINA WEITZEL. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


“Wart is my little daughter dreaming 
about 2?” asked the stout, good-natured Adam 
Weitzel, the proprietor of a large farm near 
Buffalo. The child looked up and colored 
deeply. She was a fair, delicate German girl, 
a dreamy, thoughtful creature, whose soul 
seemed given up to poetry and romance; as 
little what one might imagine the child of 
such a father to be as possible. But the rude 
cactus has the most beautiful flowers, and this 
fair being had her birth from Adam Weitzel. 

And on this summer afternoon, when the 
birds and bees were all in mption, and the vil- 
lage children were at play in the shade, Lina 


sat in an arm-chair, in the darkened sitting. 
room, her head leaning on her hand, and 9 
look of thoughtful abstraction in the sweet 
young face that attracted even her father’s 
notice, 

Adam Weitzel was fond of the motherless 
girl, the only child of the young wife who had 
died when she was a year old. He had been 
almost distracted with his loss, and the little 
girl was his only comforter. He had watched 
her as tenderly as her mother would have 
done, and it was his delight to take her out 
into the meadows and seat her on a pile of 
hay or a clover bed, and hear her sing the lit- 
tle German songs he had taught her almost 
before she could talk. He had hired a nurse 
for her—a veritable Priscilla Tallboy—but the 
child, though always respectful to her, seemed 
to know and feel that she was not the person 
to take care of her, and she greatly preferred 
her father’s companionship. For he, though 
rough in exterior, had reverence for the gen- 
tle and refined, and Lina grew too much like 
her mother to have him indifferent to her fan- 
cies and preferences. 

There was one advantage in having this girl 
established as nurse to the little Lina, She 
was an excellent seamstress, and she kept her 
more delicately clean in her dress, and taught 
her more lessons of neatness and propriety 
than half the mothers around taught their own 
children. So that Mr. Weitzel was always 
sure, whatever strange company he might 
fetch home with him, of seeing Lina in the 
neatest of blue and white dresses, her whole 
person delicately clean, and her fair hair lying 
smooth and shining. It was indeed a pretty 
picture to look at; and the father saw with 
pride that all strangers loved to gaze on her. 

For her Adam had toiled and added to bis 
possessions ; for her he had reserved the fairest 
plot of ground in the neighborhood, and made 
it a perfect bower of rich and spicy flowers, 
because she loved them so dearly. He, too, 
loved them, but more for her sake than their 
own. 

Then he enlarged and beautified the quaint 
old farm house, building out a new wing with 
two special apartments for her use, and, had 
she not forbidden it, would have bought the 
finest furniture in Buffalo to decorate them. 
But she only wished to have the simple things 
which her mother had used, and the white 
muslin curtains tied back with blue ribbons, 
and the pretty chequered carpet—all her 
mother’s work, but which had been shut up 
ever since her death. 
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Hlere she sat, always, at least, when her 
father was engaged out of doors, which was 
pearly all the time except at evening. She 
had her work and her books and flowers ; and 
ofthese last she had plenty, for her sitting- 
room looked directly into the flower garden. 
Yet still she lacked something, she knew not 
what, but her father knew well that it was 
soclety—companionship, though he knew not 
how to obtain it for her otherwise than by 
opening his house to the frivolous, gossipping 
young women of the village, and their equally 
frivolous and gossipping lovers. From this 
prod, as companions for his gentle, quiet 
child, he could not but revolt, and he felt, too, 
that her taste could never be satisfied thus. 
Chance did what he wished after all—not 
chance, but the mysterious ways of Him 


——“ whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour 
When minds that never met before, 
Shall meet, unite and part no more.” 


One of the many persons who knew the 
honest farmer and respected him highly, met 
him one day and asked if he knew where he 
could find board for an invalid daughter. 

“I suppose you are too rich, Mr. Weitzel,” 
hesaid, laughingly, “ or I should certainly ask 
you to take my little Meeta.” 

Ashade of thoughtfulness came over the 
farmer’s face, succeeded by a happy smile. 

“Is it the one whom I saw with you last 
year, at the State fair ?” 

“Yes. She is my only daughter, and I 
vould not willingly trust her with strangers. 
Idon’t call you one, Weitzel, and I know 
your children, if you have any, must be well 
trained. Dosay I may take her over next week.” 

“Ihave but one, and she, poor child, has no 
mother. You may fetch her over for a day, 
ad ifthey take kindly to each other, we will 
arrange matters then.” 

“And Meeta, too, is motherless. Be assured 
Ishall take it as a great favor.” 

Here, then, was the problem as to Lina’s 
companion solved. He did not say to her any- 
thing more than that Meeta Langdon was to 
passa day with her the next week, and Lina 
Woudered how the city girl would like her, 
but thought nothing of her own liking for her 
She and the old nurse, now grown older and 
More sedate, renovated the house, although 
nothing could be nicer than its usual condi- 
tion, Windows were brightened and curtains 
sarehed and carpets cleansed, and all things 
put‘on a summer aspect. The garden was 
Soriows with bloom, and the orchard gave 
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promise of such fruit as few could produce 
like Weitzel. 

And Lina, in her white dress, was expect- 
ing the promised visit. A plain, dark carrfage, 
inscribed with an “L.”, and two handsome 
black horses were driven into the yard, quite 
early in the day, and Mr. Langdon alighted, 
followed by a young man whom he presented 
to Lina and her father as his son, and then 
took from the carriage a pale, fragile child, as 
she then seemed, scarce larger than a twelve 
year old girl. There was a sweet and tender 
expression in the thin, pale face, that won 
Lina’s sympathy at once; and Meeta, charm- 
ed with all she saw, petitioned her father to 
let her stay a week at least. 

“You must ask Mr. Weitzel if he will be 
plagued with you, and further, if he will allow 
Robert to stay also.” 

“O, that will be delightful!” said Meeta; 
but Lina made no response to her transport. 


-| She thought the tall, dark-haired and black- 


eyed youth much too stately and learned to 
be an agreeable companion for her and Meeta, 
But while she mused, the bergain was con- 
cluded. Robert was to send a daily bulletin 
to his father except on Saturday, when Mr. 
Langdon was to come to the farm to stay two 
nights. He drove off without his children in 
the morning, leaving them wondering how he 
would live without them. 

There were pleasant walks to be taken, 
pleasant books to read, strawberries to be 
gathered and eaten, and all the delightful va- 
riety of “ birds and flowers and other country 
things,” as Mary Howitt calls them. And 
Robert was found quite useful, as Lina thought, 
in rowing her little boat upon the lake, and 
various other services which her father was 
too busy to perform. He was a splendid read- 
er, too, and when Meeta lay ‘on the grass in 
the orchard, and Lina sewed or knitted, it 
was so pleasant to hear his fine, rich voice, 
giving such new interest to what she had be- 
fore read, or making her acquainted with new 
authors, that Lina recalled all her secret ob- 
jections to his staying. 

The summer passed rapidly away. October, 
with its rich harvesting and golden beauty 
found them still at the farm; but the first 
chilly day of November brought Mr. Langdon 
and the carriage for them to go home. He 
wished to pay board; but the farmer insisted 
that he was more than recompensed in the de- 
light their society had afforded Lina. 

“Then Lina must pass the winter with us,” 
they all said. Lina shook her head im token 
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of refusal, but tears were brimming her eyes. 

“Father would so miss me,” was all she 
could say. 

“But you shall go sometime, Lina,” said 
Mr. Weitzel, “and I will go too. It is time 
my little girl should see something of the 
great world that she is to live in.” And it 
was settled that she should go in a few weeks. 

In January, Lina went with her father to 
visit the Langdons. Not without pressing 
and urgent invitations from them all. Meeta 
was well, and ascribed it to her summer visit ; 
and was now ready. to show her all that the 
city afforded. 

“Make yourself gay, my little girl,” said 
her father, as he handed her a bank bill of 
large value, after their friends had left them. 
And Lina, with due regard to the family she 
was to visit, purchased rich material, but in 
accordance with her own taste, was sparing 
in decoration, making them as simply and 
modestly as those she had always worn. 

They arrived in Buffalo one evening, just 
as Mr. Langdon dad his family were’ sitting 
down to tea. 


them; the pleasure was not unmixed to Lina, 
who saw herself subjected to the earnest and 
curious gaze of a stranger. This was a young 
lady—Miss Wentworth—whose evident par- 


tiality for Robert was quite noticeable. A 
whisper from Meeta informed her that it was 
thought by many that they were to be engag- 
ed. “But I don’t like her,” she murmured, 
“and I hope it is not so.” 

Lina heard with delight, that her stay was 
to be short. She wished to see Meeta with- 
out hindrance; yet she reproached herself as 
selfish after all. Robert accompanied the 
young lady to her home the next day. He 
was polite and courteous to Lina, but the old 
days of reading, so dear to her last summer, 
were never renewed. Business absorbed him 
all day, and Miss Wentworth in the evening. 
The two young girls were little troubled with 
his company. But they were quite satisfied 
with each other’s society, and as Mr. Weitzel 
was pleased and amused sufficiently, by going 
to the counting house ot Mr. Langdon ard 
watching his immense business, Lina had no 
further care. 

She had sat up later than usual one night 
to finish a book she was reading. Mr. Lang- 
don was out and Meeta had retired with a 
headache. Her father had just left her, beg- 
ging her not to sit up long. Absorbed in her 
book, she did not hear the house door shut, 
nor perceive that any one had entered, until 


A hearty welcome awaited” 


Robert Langdon stood before her, his face 
pale and haggard, and his whole appearance 
indicating distress. Unwilling to intrude, 
Lina closed her book, and murmuring some- 
thing of Meeta having retired without her, she 
rose to go. She was half alarmed, and wholly 
surprised when he laid his hand upon her arm 
and entreated her to stay. 

“TI cannot—indeed I cannot, Mr. Langdon,” 
she said. “I must go this moment.” 

Holding her hand fast in his own, he began 
to talk rapidly of the last summer and the 
happy days they had enjoyed. 

“My life has been miserable ever sinee, 
Lina,” he said; and his look forced her to be- 
lieve him, yet she waited without speaking, 
while he went on. “ Before I knew you, Lina, 
Iwas bound to Caroline Wentworth. She 
had brought me, by her deep-laid arts, her 
pretence of loving me, to the point of mar- 
riage. She talked of the union of our souls 


-and of congeniality, until I believed I loved 


her; yet that belief did not bring joy, but u- 
happiness to me. Yesterday I thought we 
were to be married immediately—to-night she 
talks of uncontrollable destiny, weeps a few 
tears and bids me farewell! Next week she 
marries Fred Hanley. Do you think Iam 
sad for this, Lina? Believe me, it is the tru- 
est relief I have ever known. I know now, 
that I never loved her. Yet, that I am un- 
happy, I cannot deny. I am grieved to think 
that this unfortunate engagement will, in all 
probability, separate me from the love ofa 
true-hearted woman whom I might have call- 
ed my wife.” 

“Robert! do you believe that any really 
true wontan would reject you because you 
had once loved unworthily ?” 

“ Bless you, dear Lina, for that doubt. You 
have restored my self-respect at least, for 
which I most sincerely thank you.” 

He had not time to say more; for above 
stairs bells were ringing, and voices calling, 
and above all otker sounds Lina heard her 
name repeated. She sprang up the broad 
stairease followed by Robert Langdon. At 
the top, they encountered the housekeeper, 
who hurriedly bade Lina go to her father, and 
she proceeded to his room as fast as her shak- 
ing limbs permitted. One look—one kiss, 
and Lina was fatherless! Death had called 
for him in sleep; he awoke but for a moment, 
to bid farewell to his darling, and was gone. 

It was a warm, pleasant day in March. 
Lina had not returned to her friends—though 
strenuously urged to do so—since the funeral. 
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Ithad been a sad winter indeed to the lonely 
orphan; but on this day she had gone out in- 
tothe garden and found a few of her favorite 
arly flowers peeping through the still linger- 
ingsnow. The sight had made her weep bit- 
terly, when she thought whose hand had tend- 
ed them last year. She threw herself into a 
garden chair and hid her face, as she thought 
what a desolate being she was, without a rela- 
tive in the wide world whom she knew. A 
footstep sounded near her, and she looked up 
through the tears that were falling on her 
black dress. A. voice was in her ear, whisper- 
ing strength and peace to her spirit. And 
when, yielding to its influence, she grew calm- 
er, the same voice said “ Lina, do you remem- 
ber what you said to me on that night? and 
will you be the true-hearted woman who will 
help me to forget the mortification, the hu- 
niliation that I then suffered?” And Robert 

’s arms were around her, and no 
longer desolate, the orphan was clasped to 
his heart, as she murmured: 

“Take me, Robert, if indeed you love me.” 

“Have Lnot always done so? How I long- 
ed many times to throw up that foolish en- 
gagement that my judgment never approved, 
aad ask you to be my wife. Only a romantic 
of honor prevented me. Thank God, 
the broke the spell that had been set upon my 
tenses! Lina, I love you a thousand times 
better than I ever did her.” 

“And will you never regret it—never wish 
to return to her ?” 

“She is married, Lina. Love, are you sat- 
bled now? I trust I shall not covet my 
Mighbor's wife! The newly married couple 
live beside ‘us—even next door. Lina, you 
Must take me home for this summer, or I may 
yield to ber fascinations again. Save me, I 
implore you !” 

There was an arch smile on Lina’s face, as 
the premised to-keep him out of temptation. 

That and each succeeding summer, Mr. 
Langdon and Meeta passed at the farm, while 
Lina and her husband spent happy winters in 
the city. The former changed from her 
fweetnéss and beauty, and her many rare 
qualities endear her more and more to hus- 
land, father and sister. The orphan is no 
loger alone—no longer without relatives 
Who cherish her as their own. 


THE AFRICAN LILY. 


The African lilies all require a loamy soil, 
enriched with rotten manure from an old hot- 
bed, loosely shaken down in the pot, but not 
pressed; and they should be fully exposed to 
the light. They should also have plenty of 
water when they are in a growing state; and 
they should be shifted repeatedly into larger 
and deeper pots, each a little larger than the 
previous one, taking off the offsets every time, 
if any should be found, till the flower-buds 
are formed, The plants are always very large 
before they flower, and when the flower-buds 
form they should be in a large pot; and they 
should be abundantly supplied with water, 
taking care not to let any remain in a stag- 
nant state about the roots. Thus treated, and 
in a greenhouse or sitting-room, or under a 
verandah, this flower will frequently send up 
a flower-stalk above three feet high, crowned 
with twenty or thirty heads of flowers, which 
will come into blossom in succession, [If it is 
desired to have the plant flower when it is of 
a comparatively small size, it should not be 
80 often shifted ; and when it is, the pots need 
not be so nearly of asize. One shifting, in 
the spring, will be enough; and if the roots 
are so large as to requiré a pot of inconve- 
nient size—for the roots must have plenty of 
room—the bulb may be divided, and the 
strongest of the fibrous roots cut off, without 
injuring the plant, or preventing it from 
flowering. 
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BURNING OF HUMAN FLESH. 

The human body is, in general, so little 
prone to combustion, that it requires a very 
considerable time, with even an abundant 
supply of fuel, to reduce it to ashes. Dr. 
Christison (the eminent medical jurist) states 
that the quantity of wood required to barn 
the body of an adult is about two cartloads. 
The last man burned at the stake in Europe 
(except one in Spain) was in Normandy, and 
it required two large cartloads of fagots, and 
several hours, to effect complete combustion. 
Among the Romans, so much wood was re- 
quired to consume a body, that it was too ex- 
pensive a mode of disposing of the dead to be 
adopted by the common people. 


Adjectives are to nouns what pepper, salt, 
mustard, vinegar, sugar, molasses, butter, and | 
other condiments are to the food we eat—very 
good in moderation, and when appropriately 
applied. 
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Ghost-like, from the dim and tum sea 2 
Starts the completed moon.—ALxx. 
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THE MOONBEAM. 
BY HELEN A. PIERCE. 
Stealing softly through the lattice, 
Playing o'er the oaken floor, 


Is a sweet and dancing moonbeam, 
Brighter than the shining ore. 


Moonbeam, tell—O, tell me whither 
Thou hast come to this cold earth! 

Wast thou lured by twilight hither, 
To play around the social hearth ? 


‘Wast thou born amid the ether 
Round sweet Luna’s crescent pale ? 
Did she bid thee to come hither, 
And illumine height and vale? 


Fairest moonbeam, ’twere much fitter 

Thou shouldst shine around God’s throne, 
There in beauty e’er to glitter, 
' Lighting angels m their home. 


Moonbeam, may we like thee ever 
Strive to be a “ shining light,” 
Till we go to live forever 
In those heayenly regions bright. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Parson DUNN was the minister of Huxton. 
Do you know Huxton? It is a beautiful old 
country town hidden away among the moun- 
tains, in the greenest of green valleys, close 
upon the banks of a rapid stream. Unfortu- 
nate stream! that once had nought to do but 
dance along over the stones all the livelong 
day, with no heavier burden than its charming 
Indian name; but having one day, by an ill 
chance, caught the eye of a wandering manu- 
facturer, one of those disagreeable utilita- 
rians who look upon the world as a vast work- 
shop, it wasstraightway hemmed between stone 
banks and thrust back by an immense wall of 
masonry, over which, in its frantic eagerness 
to be free, it dashed itself into a million crys- 
talline fragments. The birds that for a hun- 
dred years had swung their nests upon the 
elm tree boughs that overswept the pellucid 
water, fled aghast at the sound of chisel and 
spade and hammer. 

A long brick mill had run up to its third 
story before the people of Huxton fairly un- 


derstood what was about to happen, For, in 
truth, it was a sleepy old town, drowsing away 
the sweet summer afternoons under the shade 
of great trees, and snugly shut in, in winter 
by the monster snow drifts that choked > 
the valley. So quiet you might almost haye 
fancied yourself in a monastery; green and 
still and fragrant as Arcadia. 

But the people! you should have seen them 
on a Sabbath morning. The old church stood 
on the highest spot in the village. It was 
terribly cold in winter, for the rude winds 
swept around it at their will. It was corre- 
spondingly warm in summer, for not a shade 
tree or shrub was there to break the force of 
the sunshine. I fancy the builders of the 
church would have considered the transplant- 
ing ofa tree an unwarrantable interference 
with the arrangements of Providence. How- 
ever that may be, there it stood, isolated and 
bleak and defenceless, and up the hill, in win- 
ter’s cold and summer’s heat, Parson Dunn 
had toiled for ten dreamy years. 

A quiet, earnest man, a dreamer, and yet a 
worker, pure as a child and as unworldly, fond 
of books and flowers and birds, but abashed 
and disconcerted in the presence of strangers, 
and most remarkable of all, shy and painfully 
embarrassed in general society. I do not sup- 
pose that Parson Dunn had any well defined 
fears of the staid and reputable male members 
of his flock. That was not the reason that he 
hurried away so suddenly, if by accident he 
found himself surrounded by a half dozen peo- 
ple. I strongly suspect it was the ladies who 
terrified him. And the more complaisant and 
‘cordial they were, the greater his anxiety to 
escape: He feared the Greeks most of all 
bearing gifts. 

Of course he was a bachelor. How should 
it be otherwise? When Parson Dunn was 
first settled, Huxton grieved over his bache- 
lorhood. But time accustoms one to all things. 
Speculations on the subject had long since 
died away, and Parson Dunn would have been 
left to plod on his solitary way in peace, had 
it not been for the manufacturer aforesaid. 
In his wake came swarms of Irish, square- 
shouldered, heavy of gait and strong of arm. 
Then there followed—just as in the geological 
periods a higher form succeeds a lower—re- 
spectable American artisans and operatives, 
more or less intelligent, but all, as Miss Se 
mantha Perkins remarked, with souls to bt 
saved. Suddenly Parson Dunn's congreg* 
tion was quadrupled. Now, pray, who was '0 


go out among these new comers and gather 
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them in? Who was to serve as a nucleus for 
society? Who was to mould the heteroge- 
neous fragments into a compact body? 
was to be president of the sewing-circle, di- 

yeetress of the Band of Hope, and manager of 
aithings in general? Who was to ask the 

new people to tea, get up Christmas trees for 

the children, and receive all the confidences of 
alithe parish? Who but the parson’s wife? 

Alas!. The poor lady was lying perdu in the 

future. 

It would never do. Huxton, the quiet, 
somnolent, old-fashioned town, might get along 
witha bachelor minister, but not Huxton, the 
smart, enferprising, business village, which 
already saw in itself a possible Lowell. 

Presently it was discovered that some of the 
new people were already talking of making 
up anew church—a Methodist church—it 
would scem so home-like, one of them said, to 
have Mrs. Plainfeather among them again. It 


was clear that they looked longingly toward 


the city from which most of them came. All 
primeval Huxton was in a blaze, figuratively 
speaking. What! suffer a new sect to get a 
foothold in the staid old town, that had prided 
itselfupon its freedom from heresy ever since 
oneofthe Pilgrims laid its first foundation 
stone? And all for want of a minister’s wife ? 
Never! Mr. Dunn must be spoken to. He 
Was areasonable man, and would be glad to 
do his duty if he was reminded of it. 

It is not to be supposed the parish resolved 
that its minister should be married without 
being able to suggest a helpmeet. No, indeed. 
It was quite too sensible and practical a cem- 
munity to commit such a folly as that. There 
was no paucity of suitable ladies in Huxton. 
Rather it was the embarrassment of riches, 
that would perplex Parson Dunn. In the first 
place, there was Miss Semantha Perkins. She 
Was 4 sister of Deacon Perkins, and had kept 
his house for him ever since his children were 
let motherless. It would, to be sure, come 
hard. upon the deacon to part with her, but 
Ruth’had grown up now, and Deacon Perkins 
Wasnotso selfish as to stand in the way. 
MissSemantha was efficient, energetic and 
Plows. She was a trifle old, but that wasn’t 
herfanit, and, moreover, the parson was open 
tothe same criticism. There could be no ob- 
section to Miss Semantha,, but then, as tastes 
differ,if the parson preferred, there was the 
Widow Docem. Doctor Docem had been 
dead a good many years, and it wasn’t prob- 
able that. Mrs, Docem would decline a re-en- 
Wance into matrimony. The widow had all 
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Miss Semantha’s good qualities, with affability 
and good humor superadded. Now Miss Se- 
mantha’s disposition was sub-acid, like one of 
Longfellow’s heroines, “ if not sweet, at least 
a pleasant sour,’ but Widow Docem’s was 
undeniably saccharine. Being waked up half 
a dozen times between midnight and dawn 
had not soured, and collecting bills after the 
doctor’s demise, had not embittered her De- 
cidedly these were the two best matches, and 
if the parson saw what was for his good, he 
would hasten to consummate his union with 
Miss Semantha or the widow. 

*But men are obdurate and old bachelors 
crotchety, and perhaps Parson Dunn would 
prefer Mary Stuart, or Martha Bradley, or— 
but as I said before, it was the embarrassment 
of riches. The parish made up its mind to 
accept any wife Parson Dunn might choose. 
So the community formed itself into a com- 
mittee of ways and means, whose meetings 
were held very informally and required only 
two members to constitute a quorum. The 
final result was the conclusion that somebody 
—and who so proper a person as Deacon Per- 
kins—should speak to Parson Dunn and in- 
form him how near the pillars of their Israel 
were to falling out, for want of the support of 
a woman’s slight strength. 

“Tt isn’t my way to interfere with other 
people’s business of any kind, and much less 
to be advising others to marry. I think there 
isa great deal too much marrying in the 
world. Still, a duty is a duty, and I must say, 
Brother Amaziah, that you are the most 
proper person to talk with Mr. Dunn,” re- 
marked Miss Semantha. 

The deacon acquiesced, and said he would 
go over that very evening and open his mind 
to Brother Dunn. But “the best laid plans 
of mice and man gang aft agley.” 

You have your curious piece of mechanism 
all ready to operate: according to your will, 
when some awkward fellow comes along, 
pokes his clumsy finger between the wheels, 
and the delicate relations are disturbed, the 
plans must be re-adjusted. In this case the 
Marplot was—directly—one Moses Fletcher— 
indirectly, the deacon’s own daughter Ruth. 

You have seen an apple tree growing twist- 
ed and awry after the fashion of its kind, its 
limbs crowded with gnarled, crabbed fruit, 
that sticks close to the bark, not drooping on 
long stems, as the apples on a thorough-bred 
tree do; you have thrown them down, one 
after another, with disapprobation, but by-and- 
by, you come upon one round, sweet, fair and 
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luscious. A richer variety had been grafted 
in. As this apple was unlike it congeners, 
was Ruth unlike the Perkins family. The 
stock, traced through all its ramifications and 
outgrowths, was unmitigatedly sour and hard 
and coarse-grained. But, by the same strange 
fortune that gave Beauty to the Beast, a deli- 
cate, fine-natured woman had been given to 
Deacon Perkins, and Ruth’s mother lived 
again in her child. 

How shall I describe the girl Ruth? In 
her childhood she was the wonder and admi- 
ration of the village, and the perplexity and 
vexation of her Aunt Semantha’s life. No- 
body knew, she said, what she suffered with 
that child. And in truth it was so. 

How should the discreet, practical, syste- 
matic, eminently proper spinster understand 
a nature apparently all whims and contradic- 
tiens and impulses? She tried to teach her 
to sew, but Ruth escaped into the woods and 
fields, and came home with the handkerchief, 
which had been given her to hem, tied up by 
its four corners and full of mosses and flowers 
and bits of curious stones. She essayed in- 
struction in the culinary art, but Ruth’s rest- 
less eagerness to investigate causes instead of 
seeking results, almost drove her aunt to dis- 
traction, and in despair she turned her out of 
the kitchen. 

It ended in the child’s being permitted to 
spend her time as she chose, and learn what 
best suited her. At twelve, Ruth was a tall, 
slight girl, with large, brown eyes, that look- 
ed as if they were exploring futurity, tangled, 
curly hair, that, do what she would, could 
never be made to lie smooth, and a complex- 
ion whose pure whiteness is not often match- 
ed. She had learned all that the district 
school could teach her, and read all the books 
that had come in her way, not a large eollec- 
tion, but very miscellaneous in its character, 
ranging from Rollin’s Ancient History to the 
Arabian Nights. In Deacon Perkins’s own 
house there was nota single book save the 
Bible and Fox’s Book of Martyrs. These the 
child read and re-read, till the poetry of the 
elder Scriptures and the saintly heroism of 
the early Christians became blent with her 
own nature. 

Just at this epoch Parson Dunn came to 
Huxton. Ruth listened to him in wonder and 
reverence. Here was a man who really was 
what Ruth had dreamed of being. The child’s 
inner sense instinctively recognized it. There 
were then, in the world, people whose talk 
was not of gain or low utilities only. There 


certainly was something in life better than 
large crops of potatoes and corn. There was 
a nobler ambition than that of being an ex- 
cellent dairy woman merely. 

Ruth’s heart exulted. Directly or indireet- 
ly, Parson Dunn confirmed all her opinions, 
Ruth’s confidence in herself grew. She had 
thought herself of no use in the world—a waif 
that by some mischance had stranded upon 
uncongenial shores. But now she was sure 
life had something for her too. Jo triumphe! 

One day Parson Dunn was startled bya 


‘low rap on his door. Opening it, he saw a 


face which he was dimly conscious of having 
met before. There was something singularly 
inconsistent in the large, straightforward eyes 
that met his without shrinking, and the timid, 
hesitating voice which the owner could scaree- 
ly command. 

“If you please, Mr. Dunn, I came over to 
see if you would be so good as to teach me.” 

Parson Dunn looked at the earnest face 
that shone out from under the green sun-bon- 
net a full minute, and then mechanically 
reiterated, “ Teach you ?” 

“Yes, sir. Father said I might learn, as I 
couldn’t do anything else, if you would be so 
good as to let me. Father said he supposed 
you hadn’t anything to do.” 

Parson Dunn opened his eyes in amazement, 
but waiving the question of leisure, he said, 
with awkward kindness : 

“What do you wish to learn?” 

“Everything. I don’t know anything ex- 
cept reading, writing and arithmetic—what I 
learnt at school.” 

The parson was perplexed. It looked like 
a joke, yet there was no mistaking the earn- 
estness of the grave, confiding face that look- 
ed up in his own. How could he teach her? 
What could he teach her? Why, the Latin 
Grammar, of course, and Crsar, and Nepos, 
and Virgil, and in. due time, logarithms and 
navigation. That was what he had learned, 
and it never occurred to ‘him that a young 
lady required a different course. So the sys 
tem was inaugurated, and the next winter 
Ruth’s brown eyes strove by the firelight, to 
discover the relations between x, y, and 2, OF, 
with eager interest, followed the adventures of 
the exiled Trojans. Parson Dunn threw open 
his library to her, and Ruth read with loving 
impartiality, treatises on original sin, and the 
plays of the English dramatists. Nothing 
came ainiss to her craving intellect. Doubt- 
less by some occult process the useful wa 
assimilated and the worthless cast out. 
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Ten years passed, and now the parish was 
resolved that its minister should marry. I do 
not know if Ruth was interested in this nota- 
blescheme. A private trouble of her own 
ocupied her thoughts at that time. During 
all the long evenings ofthe preceding winter, 
Ruth’s employments had been liable to a 
srious interruption. This was the visits of 
one Moses Fletcher, a young farmer in the 
He used to come in soon after 
teaand sit the whole livelong evening, look- 
ing st Ruth, and talking to Deacon Perkins 
and Aunt Semantha; and Ruth, not to seem 
discourteous, was forced to lay by books and 
drawing, and knit, an employment not much 
to her taste. 
“Pil go over this very evening and talk 
with Brother Dunn,” said the deacon. And 
atasuitable time, when the oxen were fed 


-and the cows milked, he started. But on the 


threshold he met Moses Fletcher. “Good 


* evening, Moses, walk in. I was going over 


to the parson’s, myself, but Semantha and 
Rath ‘ll be glad to see you.” 

“Thank you, deacon, but seeing as I’ve 
met you out here, I may as well speak to you 
about Ruth and me. You see mother is get- 
ting old, and father’s pretty stiff with rheuma- 
ti, and I’ve been thinking, that if Ruth’s 
agreeable, we'd better be married this spring, 
ifyou're willing.” 

“O! ah! well!” exclaimed the deacon, 
very much surprised, but not at all displeased. 
He had long thought it would be an excel- 
kot match, particularly as Ruth was not so 
smart as some girls, for Moses Fletcher's fath- 
owned the finest farm in Huxton, and 
Moses himself was a shrewd, capable fellow. 

“Pye no objection—none in the world, and 
Ruth, I dare say, will be agreeable,” said the 
deacon, finally. “Come in and see her.” And 
he wshered Moses into the room where Ruth 
was sitting, and betook himself to the kitchen 
Wo tell Miss Semantha the news. Miss Seman- 
tha was one of those equable persons who are 
net likely to be excited even by a sudden con- 
vulsion of Nature, yet even her moderate sur- 
prise had searcely found expression, when the 
front door was heard to shut with a loud and 
‘uphatic bang. Moses was seen to hurry 
pat the kitchen window, and the next mo- 
ment Ruth came out of the sitting-room, pale 
ad wembling with excitement. 

“Why, child—why, Ruth, what on earth 
tas happened ?” said the deacon. 

Ruth's lips quivered for an instant before 
spoke, 
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“O, father, how could you send that man 
to me wishing me to marry him?” And she 
burst into uncontrollable sobbing. 

“ Ruthy—Ruthy, don’t cry, child, don’t! It 
wan’t any harm for him to ask you as I know 
of,” said the deacon, who was really kind- 
hearted. But Miss Semantha, feeling, doubt- 
less, that discipline is always to be maintained, 
interposed. 

“ Ruth, you are speaking very improperly 
to your father. I don’t know what you have 
against Moses Fletcher. He is one of -the 
most respectable young men in town, and 
you’re not likely to get a better offer, I assure 
you.” 

“And there aint no better land on the inter- 
vale than Moses Fletcher’s,” suggested the 
deacon. 

“T have nothing against Moses,” retorted 
Ruth, roused ‘to indignation, “but I am not 
of his kind. We are as far apart as the poles. 
It makes me angry—I shudder, to think that 
he, low-minded, coarse—” and Ruth broke 
down again in sobs. 

“Indeed! Really, what a conceited miss 
we have here,” said Miss Semantha, scornful- 
ly. “Moses Fletcher is good enough for you, 
Ruth. Indeed, I’m only surprised that he 
should have fancied you.” 

“Aunt, aunt! What ean you think of me? 
I would die sooner than marry Moses Fletch- 
er,” said Ruth, shaking from head to foot in 
a storm of emotion, and shamed through all 
her nature at the thought of such an alliance, 

“Ruth, Ruth!” the deacon shook his head 
solemnly. “This all comes of learning. You’ve 
got too many ideas in your head. The Bible 
says ‘children, obey your parents,’ and, Ruth, 
it’s my wish you shoul@ marry Moses Fletch- 
er. He is asteady young man, and will be a 
good provider, and I should like to see you 
well settled before I die.” 

Ruth melted at this appeal, but at the same 
time it would have been impossible to express 
her abhorrence of the worldly mducements 
set before her. 

It is always useless to address argument to 
a person so far below your level that your 
reasoning is unintelligible to him. Ruth had 
no power to make her father understand her 
fine scorn of his maxims of worldly wisdom, 
and she at once desisted from the attempt. 

I wonder if age ever realizes what a terri- 
ble blow it is to all the high theories and ro- 
mantic imaginings of youth to be brought 
at once face to face with sordid self-interest 
and vulgar scheming for gain. You may im- 
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agine that this little scene so discomposed the 
deacon, that he was by no means in a suitable 
frame of mind to labor with Parson Dunn. 

The next evening, however, no malign in- 
fluence interfering, Deacon Perkins having 
taken tea at the sensible hour of five, was on 
his way to Parson Dunn’s domicile before twi- 
light had quite gone. 

Of course he was cordially welcomed. Men 
like Parson Dunn, of a dreamy turn, hold the 
practical qualities in great respect. Deacon 
Perkins sat down in the easy chair and looked 
around the room. Something struck him as 
wanting—he could not well have told what— 
yet the happy thought came to him that he 
might introduce his subject best by accident, 
as it were. 

“You look very comfortable here, parson. 
Though the parish has never been able to pay 
a large salary you seem to get on very nicely, 
and I’ve been thinking—that is we—Semantha 
—in short, parson, we think you would be a 
great deal more useful if you was to get mar- 
ried.” Having plunged in medias res, the 
deacon, without noticing his auditor’s look of 
astonishment, rushed on. 

“You see, parson, these people who have 
come in here in such a crowd, have always 
been used to having a minister’s wife, and 
they’ve got a notion that it makes things 
seem more sociable like, And they might 
take a fancy to get up anew society when 
they could fix things to their minds. Now if 
you was to get married—” Here he accident- 
ally glanced at the minister. 

“ Why, parson, excuse me. I'd no idea—” 

Parson Dunn took a turn or two across the 
floor. There had risen pefore his eye, while 
the deacon was speaking, a vision of a long- 
buried face, that years ago, in its innocent 
beauty, faded into the land of shadows. He 
came back and sat down at the deacon’s side. 

“You are quite excusable, deacon. I’m 
sure you mean anything you may say in kind- 
ness. So my people think it is time the par- 
sonage had a mistress ?” 

“ That’s it, parson, and I put it to you asa 
sensible man, whether it wouldn’t be a good 
deal pleasanter if there was somebody here to 
make things homelike ?” 

“Doubtless,” murmured Mr. Dunn, letting 
his eyes fall musingly upon the fire. 

“That's the sense of the parish it appears 
to me, and there aint no want of suitable 
partners. There is the Widow Docem,” the 
deacon was quite incapable of understanding 
the look which flitted across the parson’s face. 


“She is a neat, tidy sort of a woman and would 
keep things straight. And then if you don’t 
incline that way, there is—others. In fact, I 
think you would find a plenty.” 

“Thank you!” The parson looked infinite- 
ly amused. “TI will prémise to take the sub- 
ject into serious consideration.” 

“That will do. Nothing more could be 
asked. Nobody could expect you to make so 
serious a change without long and solemn de- 
liberation. I was coming down here last night, 
but Ruth got into trouble and I couldn't.” 

“Ruth! In trouble?” Parson Dunn’s face 
had suddenly kindled. > al 

“Women is so unreasonable,” continued 
the deacon, shaking his head as he stated the 
mournful fact. “There’s Ruth has a chance 
to marry Moses Fletcher, a nice, steady young 
man as there is in town, and get one of the 
best farms, but she is as set against him as she 
can be. I can’t help thinking, parson, it all 
comes 6f too much learning. I don’t think it 
does girls any good to educate ’em too much. 
It puts notions into their heads.” 

“What is Ruth’s objection?” asked Parson 
Dunn in a low tone. 

“She says he aint good enough for her. 
Now, parson, I think a sight of Ruth, but 1 
can’t help seeing that she aint smart like Lo- 
rindy Brown for instance. And then she has 
such a shy, still kind of a way—though in that 
she’s just like her mother. But Ruth’s a good 
girl. I wish you would talk to her, parson. 


She would pay attention to what you'd say. 


She has a great liking for you.” 

“ Has she?” softly. 

“T think now that'll be just the thing,” said 
the deacon, brightening up as he rose to go. 
“Semantha and I are going over to North- 
ampton to-morrow, and if you come over you 
can have a good chance to talk to her. I 
hate to vex the girl myself.” 

“Yes, I will come,” said Parson Dunn, 
gently. 

Deacon Perkins went home feeling quite 
sure that Ruth would be brought to her rea 
son. He was one of those persons who feel a 
deal easier when they have shifted their bur 
den upon somebody else’s shoulders, and he 
put Miss Semantha into the buggy the next 
morning and set off with a light heart. 

The morning sun was shining into the 
windows of the sitting-room when Parson 
Dunn came to keep his appointment. The 
room was low and large, and the walls were 
blackened with smoke, and yet it looked vast- 
ly pleasanterthan his own, for instance, though 
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that was as fresh and bright as new paint and 
recent paper could make it. 

The parson counted up its attractions, First, 
there was a flower stand with mignionette 
and roses in blossom, Fragrant vleanders and 
hyacinths and heliotropes were there, In the 
window was hung a pretty moss-basket, with 
long sprays of the purple-blooming coliseum 
ivy pendant from its sides. A few simple en- 
gravings in cone frames did what they could 
to hide the walls, And looking from them to 
Ruth, he could not help thinking what an 
illuminating presence she was. 

She was in a neat print dress—for this was 
in the days when one could afford such lux- 
uries—and her fingers deftly went up a long 
seam—Miss Semantha’s stint. Ruth was ac- 
customed to the parson’s oddities, so she only 
looked up, and smiled from time to time, at 
her silent visitor. 

“Ruth, your father wanted me to come and 
seifIcould persuade you to accept your 
lover—Moses—” He stopped. Ruth’s face 
wascrimson, and her eyes flashing. “So I 
told him I would come,” continued Parson 
Dunn. 

“Et tu brute,” was in Ruth’s heart, and she 
dared not trust herself to speak. 

“Will you marry Moses Fletcher, Ruth ?” 

“No” 

“Why not ?” 

Ruth’s indignation overcame her sense of 


“Will you marry Aunt Semantha or Widow 
Docem, Mr. Dunn ?” 

“No!” 

“Why not ?” 

“Recause I love you, Ruth.” 

Ab, Ruth! foiled with your own weapons. 
You may well sit down and hide your face in 
Yourhands. Yet not long. You need all the 
sunshine of this new joy, for Aunt Semantha 
will be home presently, and it is a question 
Whether she will think you fit for the minis- 
ter’s wife, There was no fear of the deacon’s 
objecting. Even with him respectability out- 
weighs pelf. 

“I think the disparity of years is too great 
—too great, altogether,” said Widow Docem, 
with amiable regret. “My late husband, 

t Docem, was only one year my senior, 
and we always said the difference was what 
itshould be. I never knew such a marriage 
to be a happy one.” 

But the Widow Docem was a false oracle. 
As the years went by in sunshine and shadow, 
tod Ruth developed in the congenial atmos- 


phere of her own home, learning to’do dis- 
tasteful and humble services in the spirit 
which magnified them into noble works, as 
the minister grew genial and practical ‘and 
courageous, the parish confessed that Parson 
Dunn and the deacon’s daughter were admir- 
ably suited to each other. 


THE HABITS OF A BUSINESS MAN. 
A sacred regard to the principles of justice 
forms the basis of every transaction and reg- 
ulates the conduct of the upright man of busi- 
ness. He is strict in keeping his engage- 
ments; does nothing carelessly or in a hurry; 
employs nobody to do what he can easily do 
himself; keeps everything in its proper place; 
leaves nothing undone which ought to be 
done, and which circumstances permit him to 
do; keeps his designs and business from the 
view of others; is prompt and decisive with 
his customers, and does not overtrade for his 
capital; prefers short credits to long ones, 
and cash to credit at all times, either in buy- 
ing or selling; and small profits, in credit 
cases, with little risk, to the chance of better 
gains with more hazard. He is clear and ex- 
plicit in all his bargains; leaves nothing of 
consequence to memory which he can and 
ought to commit to writing; keeps copies of 
all his important letters which he sends away, 
and has every letter, invoice, etc., belonging 
to his business, titled, classed, and put away; 
never suffers his desk to be confused by many 
papers lying upon it. Is always at the head 
of his business, well knowing that, if he leaves 
it, it will leave him; is constantly examining 
-his books, and sees through all his affairs, as 
far as care and attention enable him; balances 
regularly at stated times, and then makes out 
and transmits all his accounts current to his 
customers; avoids, as much as possible, all 
sorts of money matters and law suits where 
there is the least hazard; keeps a memoran- 
dum-book, in which he notes every little par- 
ticular relative to appointment, addresses, and 
petty cash matters; is cautious how he be- 
comes security for any person, and is gener- 
ous only when urged by motives of humanity. 
+ 
A POOR HOUSEHOLD. 

’Tis said, the blown and desperate forester, 
Chased by a lean and hunger-pinched bear, 

Drops one by one his garments in his flight, 
Tomake the monster pause. In those dark months, 
My. weary mother, chased by poverty, 

Gave one by one her treasures, precious things, 
Hallowed by love and death.—ALEXANDER SMITH. 
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THE SONGSTER. 


BY D. GILBERT DEXTER. 


Early hour of morning, 
Chanting on a tree, 

Piping for the dawning, 

Magic song of warning, 
With a chee, chee, chee. 


Drowsy maids thou'rt waking 
From their slumbers sweet; 

While old Ponto’s shaking, 

Lazy boys are quaking, 
Fearing dad to meet. 


Little charmer. happy ever 
Is thy merry heart, 
Bidding mortals sorrow never, . 
Pointing upward—yes, forever, 
Ne’er in heaven to part! 


Roaming in the grove, 
Soft thy midday song 

Falls like holy love 

From bright heaven above, 
Winning man from wrong. 


Pealing sweetly evening song: 
Misty night is coming 

With quick step along, 

While thy notes prolong, 
With their merry humming. 


Through the forest hieing, 
Merry, musical and free; 

Though the gale is sighing, 

Or the dewdrops vieing, 
Flowing is thy chee, chee, chee. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
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—or,— 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


CHAPTER L 


“LA BELLE FRANCE” does not every- 
where merit the fond praises which enthusias- 
tic Frenchmen lavish upon her, nor yet is she 
altogether what she has been described by a 
celebrated traveller, “a dull picture set.in a 
magnificent frame.” Grand indeed are’the 
mountains that girdle her, and the sapphire 
sea is nowhere bluer than when it washes her 
shores. But the “picture” itself is not 
wholly monotonous, or if monotonous, it has 


a soft, lulling beauty of its own. It soothes 
and charms by its placid loveliness, The 
long, unvaried slopes are everywhere covered 
with the vine. Its leafy luxuriance hides oth- 
erwise barren spots and throws a veil over 
desolation. 

And the climate is so equable, the moon- 
light harvest nights are so free from the chill 
and damp that invade colder latitudes, the 
people are so gay and hospitable, that one 
does not care to criticize, and easily 
the absence of grandeur and sublimity. 

The more easily, since, after all, these are 
the luxuries of rare occasions, and scarcely 
enter into the materials for quiet, everyday 
happiness. It is better to visit the mountains 
than to be imprisoned among them. 

If you would see genuine merry-making, 
join in the festivals of the harvest, as cele- 
brated by the peasantry of “ la belle France.” 
At home you see people dance as if it were a 
solemn exercise, not to be engaged in with- 
out due premeditation; there you will see 
them abandon themselves to the exhilaration 
of the music with all the graceful naivete of 
childhood. 

At the harvest season of 17—, the parish of 
St. Hilaire was half wild with gayety. Be- 
sides the abundant vine-harvest they cele- 
brated the birthday of Auguste Dupin, the 
popular and promising son of a respectable 
vine-dresser. 

For once, the landlord, who rented all the 
estates in the vicinity, and was grown rich in 
his calling, consented to allow his daughter to 
join in the frolic. You may imagine, or you 
y might if you had seen Victoire, what a zest 
this would lend to the festivities. Faster 
went the music, for were not Victoire’s bright 
eyes a new inspiration ? 

Many a poor fellow anathematized the fate 
which had given him such uncouth feet and 
such large, awkward hands, for how should 
he dare to solicit Victoire to dance with him? 

But no misgivings of this kind troubled 
young Auguste Dupin. It is true that the 
European peasantry reveal in their carriage 
and manner the state of virtual serfhood in 
which they live. Only here and there are ex- 
ceptions, new facts projected into the sphere 
of natural sequences. Auguste Dupin bore 
himself as proudly as if the blood of a hundred 
dukes ran in his veins. There were no indi- 
cations of hereditary degradation in his flash- 
ing gray eye, and proudly curved red lip. It 
must be that royal souls know how to impress 
themselves upon the material body. We 
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sometimes see, in the dust and rags of the 
city street, a child-face that might have sat to 

1 for the holy child. High breeding 
jooks out from behind the basket of chips 
poised upon the shoulder. Angels in smutty 
faces linger around the coal wharves. All this 
indicates that natuze, or, to speak more rev- 
erently and truly, God intends to teach us 
that royal souls are not the offspring of any 
caste or race,.and that all nations and people 
areof one blood. 

Ido not suppose Victoire puzzled herself 
much about the philosophy of the matter. 
Auguste was a charming dancer and a delight- 
ful partner, and Victoire blushingly consented 
to dance with him so many times, that the 
other young men were quite piqued, and 
agreed among themselves that Auguste Dupin, 
with all his good qualities, was exceedingly 
conceited. 

With the waning moon the dancers dis- 
persed. Auguste ventured to clasp Victoire’s 
doak for her, and was rewarded with a smile 
and blush, and just a half glance from a pair 
of eyes that seemed to him, poor fellow, like 
an opening into heaven. It was plain that 
Auguste’s birthday had also been his fate day: 
Even his parents, slow people as they were, 
discovered it. 

“What has happened to Auguste?” they 
sald to each other. “He must have drunk 
toomuch Rhenish wine over night. Ah, it is 
well that harvest comes but once in a year.” 

Bat Auguste impatiently broke away from 
them. The droning prattle, which he had 
been accustomed to ever since he was born, 
became all at once inexpressibly irksome to 
him, He went down to aspring where all the 
Village came for water. A secret hope that 
he might meet Victoire led him there. It was 
still forenoon, and most of the villagers were 
sleeping after the merry-making. So for some 
time he was alone. Presently, however, a 
figure appeared, the sight of which set his 
pulses in motion. Victoire came tripping to- 
ward the fountain, the pitcher sustained upon 
het head by one fair round arm, her curls 
floating backward in the wind, and her whole 
aspect as full of freshness and life as if there 
Were no such thing as late hours. She bade 
him “bon jour” with a grace that charmed 
bim anew, and stooped to fill her pitcher. 

sprang forward. 

“Permit me, mademoiselle !” 

He caught the pitcher in his hand, and just 
then, meeting Victoire’s bright eyes, he turned 
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away hastily, and in his confusion stepped’ 
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upon a wet pebble which treacherously rolled 
under his feet. Instinctively he threw himself 
towards the stone railing for support, crash 
went the unfortunate pitcher, and Auguste, 
startled and dismayed, was brought with a 
severe wrench against the balustrade. He 
looked at Victoire. 

“Is monsieur hurt?” timidly asked the 
maiden. 

“No, mademoiselle. But the pitcher!” 
And he cast a rueful glance upon the 
fragments. 

“A mere trifle,” cried Victoire, gaily. “It 
cannot indeed be mended, but there are 
pitchers enough in the shops of Paris. On 
the contrary, if monsieur had received an 
injury—” 

“Would Victoire have wept?” interrupted 
Auguste, rushing forward and seizing the 
maiden’s hand. 

Victoire looked down into the face before 
her, and knew that she held Auguste Dupin’s 
fate in her hands. But Victoire was not with- 
out coquetry. 

“What is that to monsieur?” she asked 
mischievously. “Eyes were not made for 
weeping.” 

“No, truly, such bright eyes as mademoi- 
selle’s. Ah, if mademoiselle could see my 
heart.” 

Perhaps she could. At any rate she seemed 
disposed at this juncture to take a good deal 
for granted. As for Auguste, it seemed to 
him as though the world could not hold him. 
If he had not been restrained by two clinging 
little hands, I fear he would have.taken wings 


and flown away to some blissful planet where | 


the common air is the pure ether of love. It 
was a thousand pities to break such a deli- 
cious trance, yet Victoire’s soft voice did it. 

“I much fear, dear Auguste, that my father 
will not consent.” 

And’ who was this father? Simply Land- 
lord Delaroux, a pompous, corpulent man, 
greedy of gold, but good-naturedly conde- 
scending towards his inferiors, to whom Au- 
guste Dupin was in the habit of touching his 
cap. It was very strange that Auguste 
should all at once forget his humility, but he 
did so. 

“ Let him interfere if he dares !” 

“O, Auguste!” And the maiden looked 
upon her lover’s indignation with admiration 
not unmingled with fear. 

“Only yesterday he was urging me a 
marriage with Monsieur Les Fouilles.” 

“Les Fouilles? Of Lyons?” 
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“ Yes, Auguste.” 

Monsieur Les Fouilles was a, wine mer- 
chant, who occasionally came to St. Hilaire to 
make purchases. He was old and ugly, and 
wore a wig. Besides, hé took snuff and was 
a miser, 

“ Les Fouilles! And what did you say to 
him?” 

“TI told him I could not marry Monsieur 
Les Fouilles, and that I would rather drown 
myself in the sea.” 

“ And what answer did he make to that, 
mon ange ?” 

“That I was a foolish girl, and must take 
time to think of it. But, indeed, Auguste, I 
could never have loved Monsieur Les 
Fouilles.” 

“Loved him! I think not, Les Fouilles 
indeed! We shall see.” 

So Auguste’s indignation found vent. But 
it was much easier talking than acting, It 
was easier to conquer imaginary foes than 
real ones, as Auguste found when he present- 
ed himself before Landlord Delaroux with his 
petition. The old man’s face grew red, his 
eyes flashed as well as watery gray eyes 
could, he set his teeth together vehemently, 
and clenched his fists upon the table, while 
Auguste was speaking, though I give you my 
word that the youth phrased his request very 
discreetly and modestly. 

“ Marry my daughter?” roared Landlord 
Delaroux, 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Victoire Delaroux ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

- “You?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ The son of old Jean Dupin, who lives in 
one of my huts ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” ° 

The old man could restrain himself: no 
longer, He made a sudden rush upon the 
spot where Auguste Dupin stood humbly, hat 
in hand, and before the unlucky lover had 
time to apprehend the exigency of the crisis, 
hustled him into the street amid such objur- 
gations as he could find breath for. 

“Marry my daughter! The rascal—old 
Jean Dupin’s son—insolence! Out with you, 
wretch, vagabond! Show your face here 
again, and 1’ll have you before the magistrate, 
villain !” 

Now Auguste, not anticipating such a re- 
pulse, had made no provision for his lines of 
retreat, and found himself plunged into a 
group of farm laborers, who began to laugh as 


the state of the case became apparent to them, 
Auguste fled without delay, followed by old 
Delaroux’s scornful maledictions, 

“ Ha, ha!” said the young men, when they 
heard the story, “ Auguste is a good fellow, 
but one must admit that he is conceited,” 

What was the luckless Auguste to do? In 
New England there would have been no diffi- 
culty. A trip to a neighboring State, a call 
upon a minister, a brief ceremony performed, 
and the happy pair are in a condition to set 
tyrannical fathers at defiance, 

But in France they do these things very 
differently. There is no such thing as matri- 
mony made easy to the Frenchman in love. 
The path to bliss is full of impediments in the 
way of legal formalities and delays, and when 
the State has interposed all the obstacles pos- 
sible, the church sets herself in the way. The 
only wonder is that one ever perseveres, 

There is, indeed, one way by which pro- 
gress may be facilitaved; when one’s fiancee 
has obliging and complaisant parents who 
take the matter in hand, attend to all the 
formalities, and deliver over the maiden no- 
lens, or more happily volens, like any other 
piece of merchandise. But in Auguste’s case 
these were wanting. Auguste wandered all 
day long on the banks of the river. His pa- 
rents said, sadly: 

“Poor Auguste, his wits are estray.” 

‘The young men said it was a pity Auguste 
was so conceited. Auguste Dupin marry the 
landlord’s daughter! It was not a thing to be 
expected. It was among the young girls that 
he found partisans. 

“ Poor fellow! it was, indeed, too bad. As 
for Victoire Delaroux, he might, indeed, have 
chosen better, for Victoire, with all her fine 
airs, was not bett-r than another. But it 
showed what a good heart Auguste ‘had, If 
he would but let me console him,” said Clau- 
dine and Rosa, and Marguerite and Louise. 

Meanwhile Auguste lived, but neither ate 
nor slept. On the sixth day Victoire’s maid, 
Marie, came to him. Her mistress had bade 
her say that it was all over between them. 
He must forget her. Le bon Dieu would help 
him. Le pere was inexorable, and already the 
marriage contract with Monsieur Les Fouilles 
was signed, There was nothing to be done. 
She had only to send him her undying love 
and adieux. 

Thus said Marie, and departed as she came, 
sobbing. Les Fouilles! this was the ove 
drop too much, Auguste groaned in spirit 
Do not doubt that he was valiant, and ready 
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tomove the universe to save Victoire. But 
he could do nothing. 
Nothing at all, thanks to French law and 
Nothing as respected Victoire ; but 
he could at least remove himself from a sight 
of the immolation. St. Hilaire was now to 
him a place accursed. 
' qmthe dead of the ensuing night he arose, 
pat together a small bundle of clothing, and 
stealthily crept from the house. He went 
soltly up the village street, and passing by 
Vietoire’s window, stopped a moment and 
passionately kissed the lattice, plucked a spray 


from the jessamine that clambered over it, 
and went on. Ere sunrise he was well on his 


way to the nearest seaport. 

Great was the consternation of old Jean 
Dupin and his wife when Auguste’s bed was 
found to be untouched, and the youth was 
missing. The news passed rapidly from lip to 


lip. 

“Poor Auguste!” echoed on all sides. “ No- 
body can deny that Landlord Delaroux has a 
bad heart. It was a cruel thing to drive a 
poor lad to sucha step. One cannot wish old 
Les Fouilles much joy of his bride, for, indeed, 
she looks more like one about to become the 
bide of heaven than anything else.” 

, Auguste was gone; no news of him came 
inallthe months which followed. 

It could scarcely be said that Victoire laid 
this new grief to heart, if grief it was. When 
Marie told her that Auguste Dupin had gone 
away in the night, and it was thought he had 
gone to sea, Victoire’s soft eyes filled with 
\ears as they had often done of late, and she 
whispered tenderly : 

“Dear Auguste, I shall pray our lady to 
bless him.” 

Landlord Delaroux was determined that 
hie daughter's marriage should be celebrated 
With great splendor. It was not every day a 
man gained such a son-in-law. There should 
bee feast and a dance, and a gay procession 
to escort the pair from church, Old Les 
Pouilles assented, rubbing his withered hands 
aad showing his long yellow teeth in his sat- 
isfaetion. Now there were busy times in St. 
Hilaire. Artisans in delicate fabrics and cun- 

, Ming cooks vied with each other. Money 
Was lavished freely, and the parish was ou the 
qui vive, 

At last the day,so much dreaded by the 
hapless Victoire, arrived. Monsieur Les 

set out from the inn where he had 
Spent the night for the residence of Landlord 
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ready realized. But, alas! for Monsieur Les 
Fouilles, “ Man proposes, but God disposes.” 
He had not gone the length of a square be- 
fore his horse, taking fright at the crowd who 
pressed around to see the bridegroom, made 
a sudden spring, and threw his rider with 
much force upon the pavement. Monsieur 
Les Fouilles breathed no more. 

“Dead, mon Dieu! One can see the hand 
of God in it. Well, there is no bride’s heart 
to be broken,” said the villagers, ‘ 
Imagine the disappointment and astonish- 
ment of Landlord Delaroux. Who could 
have dreamed that a plan of his should be set 
at naught in this summary way?_ He resent- 
ed it as a personal affront, and cursed Provi- 
dence like the wicked man he was, Who 
shall deseribe Victoire’s sensations? How 
can one strike the balance between her joyful 
relief and her horror at its occasion? The 
maiden’s brain was in a whirl. Fever .at- 
tacked her, and for a few days Landlord Del- 
aroux was fairly stunned at the prospect of 
this new woe. But the danger passed by. 
Victoire came to herself, paler but sweeter 
than ever. 

All these occurrences were more than a 
nine-days’ wonder to the parish of St. Hilaire ; 
but even they grew old with time, Other 
couples fell in love and married, and by de- 
grees Auguste was forgotten by all save Vic- 
toire and the aged pair, who waited for his 
return, 

The years brought to Landlord Delaroux 
no successor for Les Fouilles, and Victoire 
was left in peace. 


CHAPTER IL 

AGAIN the festival of the harvest was cele- 
brated by the wine-makers of St. Hilaire. The 
mirth is as boisterous, the maidens as capti- 
vating, and the young men as gallant as they 
were, when ten years ago Auguste danced 
with Victoire, 

The landlord’s daughter is there. So too is 
the landlord himself. But Victoire does not 
dance often. Her father notices it and says: 

“ Why don’t you danee, girl? Why do you 
sit there like an old woman ?” 

“They do not ask me, father?” replied Vic- 
toire, quietly. 

“Don’t ask you! What does that mean? Is 
any one here better than the Landlord Dela- 
roux’s daughter, I should like to know? Par- 
bleu! I'll see to that. The young rogues!” 


Delaroux, in all the confidence of hopes al- 


exclaimed the old man in a rage. 
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“ Stay, father, stay,” interposed Victoire, as 
she saw him about to set off in search ofa 
partner for her. “I'd much rather sit still, I 
had indeed.” 4 

“Pish! do you think I don’t know better ?” 

He broke away from her, and made the ~~ 
cuit of the green. 

“You don’t dance, monsieur,” he said, 
présently, stopping near a man who had been 
quietly watching the merriment. He was in 
foreign costume, was perhaps thirty years of 
age, and had a keen, dark eye, and a manner 
somewhat reserved. 

“ Monsieur !” 

“You don’t dance, I see,” repeated Dela- 
roux, nothing daunted. 

“No, monsieur. I am a stranger here, and 
I doubt if any of the maidens would care to 
leave their sweethearts for so unpromising a 
cavalier as IT am.” 

“Poh! you are too modest. Come with me 
and I'll find you as pretty a girl, and as well- 
born, too, as you ever set your eyes upon, 
though Ill warrant they’ve seen fair women 
too.” The stranger hesitated, and a hot flush 
crimsoned his face. “Come. You are faint- 
hearted for so brave looking a gallant. Come,” 
insisted Delaroux. 

Thus urged, the stranger followed him. 

“Here, Victoire, is a gallant, who does not 
dare make his own court. Do you show him 
French maidens can be kind as well as coy.” 

The stranger bowed low over Victoire’s 
hand, and the music for a new dance just then 
sounding, led her to her place. In a moment 
more they were winding in and out of the in- 
tricate mazes of the figure; presently they 
were far down the set, and led on by the fly- 
ing music, farther and farther qnite beyond 
all others. Another moment and the music 
would recall them. Now was the time or 
never. 

“Victoire! Don’t you know me? It is I 
—Auguste Dupin.” 

“Ah, Heaven! can it be?” murmured Vic- 
toire, half fainting. 

Now they are in the crowd of dances, swift- 
er flies the music, and again they have passed 
down the set and are alone. 

“Do you love me still, Victoire ?” 

“Do you love me, Auguste ?” 

“ Le bon Dieu knows that I do.” 

“Then I love you.” 

“ And your father—” 

“ Alas, I know not what he will say.” 

“But I am rich, Victoire.” 

“ Ah, then he will not refuse.” 


“ Victoire, keep my secret. I shall surprise 
my parents to-night. To-morrow I will come 
to you.” 

“Your partner was a handsome gallant, 
was he not, Victoire?” said Landlord Dela- 
roux, as he escorted her home by moonlight, 
“T know how to judge of men. If you had 
been sensible enough to fall in love with such 
a gentleman as that, I should not have object- 
ed. But you must needs take a fancy to that 
young jack-a-napes, Auguste Dupin, and now 
you are like to be un filiandiere for your 
pains.” 

“ Ah, papa, if Monsieur Les Fouilles had 
lived,” said Victoire, slyly. 

“ Ah, indeed! then we should have seen you 
well married.” 

Late that night Jean Dupin and his wife 
were startled by a knock upon the door of 
their cottage. 

“Tt is some wild lad returning from the ca 
rouse. Let him go on,” growled the old man, 

The knock was repeated. 

“ Off with you there,” shouted Jean. “ Who 
are you that go about after bedtime disturb- 
ing honest folks ?” 

“Tama belated traveller, and ask fora 
night’s shelter in your cottage,” replied the 
intruder, 

“We've none to give you. Our house is 
only large enough for ourselves,” muttered 
the other. 

“For shame, Jean Dupin,” said the wife, 
hastily getting up and dressing. “For my 
part I shall treat him as I would wish any one 
to treat our Auguste if belike he is wandering 
about like this poor fellow. Now, friend, come 
in.” 

The door was thrown wide open, and the 
traveller entered. 

“Good evening, dame. I beg your pardon 
for disturbing you, but I’m weary, and have 
walked as far to-day as my limbs will carry 
me. If you will get me some supper, I'll pay 
you in the king’s gold.” 

The traveller threw down his bundle, and 
sitting down in a chair, covered his face with 
his hands as if he was as he said, very weary. 
At the sound of gold, old Jean started up 
with ears wide open. 

“Gold! It’s little we get now-a-days,” 
muttered he. 

The stranger caught it. “How, monsieur, 
are the times hard with you ?” 

“Ay, that they be. What with a blight up 
on the vineyards and half crops of grain, it’s 
een man can do to get his loaf 
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of rye bread with sour Rhenish to wish it 
down. My dame and I have not tasted meat 
since Easter.” 

Lhave enough and to spare,” said 
the stranger, thoughtfully. 

“sh, ldare say. A man drives, but the 
donkey carries the burden. It’s the way of 
the world.” 

“Hush, hush, Jean Dupin,” interposed the 
old woman, cheerfully. “It’s not for you to 
find fault with the hand that feeds you. Your 
honor must excuse him. He’s worn down 
like with hard work, and don’t take life so 
easy as younger folk.” 

“You may both hope for better days,” said 
the stranger, with emotion, draining the cup 
of wine she set before him. 

“ah, sol tell Jean. If our Auguste should 
come home rich, he’d not let his old father 
and mother want for fine bread. But who 
knows if the sea has not swallowed him up? 
The holy saints forbid !” 

“You have a son at sea, then?” 

“Yes, our Auguste—as fine a lad as you 
ever saw—nearly as tall as you, monsieur, and 
he was but twenty when he left us.” : 

* How long since was that ?” 

“Why, it must be—let me see—how long, 
dean? 0, you've forgot! If you’d think once 
inawhile about Auguste, instead of fretting 
at Providence all the time, ‘twould be the 
better for you. Why, monsieur, the lad has 
been gone nigh ten year. Bless us! he must 
be thirty years old or more.” 

“Ah, weil, I hope he will come back to you. 
And now, dame, I’ll go to bed if you please. 
But first, here’s a purse you may keep for me, 
ifyou will, I’m careless in such matters.” 
And he put it into her hand. 

Jean Dupin’s eyes glistened. The yellow 
goldshone through the meshes and chinked 
pleasantly. 

“It will be time enough to-morrow,” said 
the tired traveller, as he fell asleep. 

twas near midnight, and all in the house 
thould have been asleep. Not so Jean Dupin. 
Hiscupidity was aroused. His moral sense 
was benambed. Here was a way to lift him- 
telf forever above want. No more rising be- 
fore daylight in winter mornings, no more 
stinted dinners or half cladlimbs. He lay and 
thought of it hour after hour till he grew 
fevered and half mad. Who shall trace the 
steps by which a man walks to the commission 
of a terrible crime ? 

At last—it was nearly morning—the sun 
Would rise in another hour—Jean Dupin arose, 


staggered toward the kitchen closet, took out 
a knife, felt its edge to see if it was sharp, and 
then stealthily mounted the stairs which led 
to the chamber above. 

The stranger lay sleeping profoundly. The 
candle light glared upon the face softening its 
lines, and making it younger and fairer. His 
head was turned, the thick hair fell away from 
the temple, revealing a singular mark—per- 
haps a sear, perhaps a birthmark. But Jean 
Dupin did not see it. His hand was uplifted, 
his face set in cruel determination. But all 
at once his hand is grasped by another. 

“Wretch,madman,would you murder him ?” 

“Hush,wife ! God has sent him to our hands.” 

“Out upon you, infidel! Look at him. Do 
you not see how he lies there trusting—” she 
stopped; her face grew ashy white. Slowly 
she pointed to the singular mark. “Jean!” 

“Yes.” The old man was white and trem- 
bling too. 

“Do you not see it—the holy cross set there 
by the blessed mother herself? There is not 
another in the world.” 

Yes.” 

“It is our Auguste !” 

“ Yes, it is Auguste!” The knife fell ring- 
ing upon the floor, and the old man dropped 
upon his knees by the bedside, The stranger 
awoke and started up. 

“ Auguste, my son!” And the mother sank 
weeping in his arms. . 

Now was not this news for St. Hilaire? Peo- 
ple said that Auguste Dupin had come back 
as rich as a prince, that he went to old Dela- 
roux and demanded Victoire, saying, “if you 
refuse me I have a friend in the king himself.” 

“ Auguste is come back!” said Victoire. 

“Well, what of it. A bad son is never lost.” 

“ But he is come back rich.” 

“Ah! that alters the case.” And Landlord 
Delaroux smiled benignly as Auguste appeared. 

And now there are preparations for a 
bridal, and one morning the church bells rang 
out with a joyous peal, and a fair woman walk- 
ed at the side of a stately bridegroom, be- 
tween rows of maidens scattering flowers in the 
pathway. Landlord Delaroux was exultant. 

“T should have known you would push 
your way, Auguste. Let me alone for judg- 
ing character. If you had not been so for- 
ward, so presuming—if you'll excuse me— 
things might have been different before. But 
young men always fly into a passion and are 
off before one can think what to say.” 

And Auguste smiled, remembering the issue 
of his first suit. 
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TO MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


BY ISABELLA ARBE. 


O mother, canst thou see thy child? 
Upon whose head thy blessings fell ; 
* Around whose path in beauty smiled 
Love that no human tongue may tell ? 
Canst see me gazing on that star, 
We both have loved and watched so oft, 
As, glimmering through the clouds afar, 
Its mellow radiance, bright yet soft, 
Seems like thy love, so constant felt, 
So gentle in its soothing power, 
And yet so strong that it could melt 
The sternest heart in passion’s hour? 
Mother, thy fond love could not die; 
Too good, too beautiful for earth, 
Tis but ascended to the sky, 
The source from whenee it had its birth. 
. O, it looks down, like the soft ray : 
Of our own star, thy holy love, 
Guarding my path by night and day, 
And pointing to our home above. 
Where should it be, but where the heart s 
Its treasure has? there it will come, 
And, dearest mother, where thou art, 
Will make a doubly welcome home. 
And though I kneel upon the sod, 
That binds thy breast with its cold chain, 
I know that thou art with thy God, 
And trust that we will meet again. 
Then guard me well, for I would fain 
Enjoy that hope in this brief life, 
Where every pleasure seems but vain, 
And fondest schemes with sadness rife. 
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What I found out at Mt, Calder. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

“ Anp O, Father in heaven, bless him now 
and forever more!” were the last words of my 
beloved mother, as I pressed her hand at part- 
ing, and kissed the fair, pale cheek, still deli- 
cate and pure as a child. 

I had received a very pressing invitation 
from a youth of my own age, and with whom 
I had been long at school, to visit him for a 
month or two at his father’s house, among the 
wild glens of Ashmoreland. He wrote now: 


“Come to us as soon as possible, my dear 
“Clarence. September will soon be here, and 
we shall have capital shooting. This wild 
place will just suit you, if you are the same 
Clarence Fletcher that I used to meet among 
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the Focks at Woodend, with a heavy fowling. 
piece on his shoulder, anda bag in which 
there was, alas! no game. Never mind, you 
shall have my father's best gun, and I promise 
you more success than youhad then, Besides, 
the scenery itself will delight you; wild, ro- 
mantic as you could wish. 

“* Our rocks a i 


Lovely and sweet— nor loved the less 
For blooming in a wilderness.’ ” 


I was not forgotten then by my favorite 
schoolmate, Phil Applegate; and I resolved 
to accept the invitation without further cere- 
mony. I wrote to apprise him of my coming, 
and assured him of my identity with the Clar- 
ence Fletcher of Woodend celebrity as a 
sportman. 

My only regret in leaving home was my 
mother’s loneliness, for I was “the only son, 
nay, the only child of my mother, and she a 
widow.” That simple Scripture sentence had 
a world of meaning to us both,and came home to 
our hearts, with a significance that experience 
only can supply. 

She half promised me that she would visit 
during my absence, but I knew that her hab- 
its would scarcely admit of her doing so. It 
was the first time I had left her since my 
father’s death; for I had succeeded to his 
business, and had no time for visiting. But I 
had given my two clerks a month’s vacation 
each, and now I thought my health required 
a little change. My mother was praying for 
me earnestly, when I ran in to bid her good- 
by. She uttered the last words of her peti- 
tion after I entered the room, and I bore away 
with me the memory of those fond, entreating 
words, through my whole journey. 

I reached Ashmoreland at sunset on the 


second day. We had been riding through 


dense woods for an hour or more, and came 
suddenly upon a more open country. Through 
the branches of the trees, the broad Septem- 
ber sun was sending up his messengers of pur- 
ple and orange to say that he was bidding the 
world good-night, or at least our part of it. 
In some places the sky was a rich blue, but in 
others ofa sea green, while flashing across it 
came the royal purple of the clouds, falling 
away into a delicate pink, like the inside of 
sea shell. To me, who had so long been con- 
fined to the counting-room, the sight was rich 
and rare. 

The cars stopped six miles from Ashmore- 
land; but when I got out, there was Phil's 
honest.face at the door of the statign, and 
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“Were flocking to their supper, and a large 


Took all this in at a glance or two, but the 


One in youth. The mother, too, was so much 


_ Mend, that I loved her at once; and we sat 


with a hearty welcome, he ordered my valise 
to be placed in a handsome travelling chaise 
that stood hard by, and in a moment we were 
on the road. 

“This is very kind of you, Phil,” I said, at 
jength, after he had repeated his welcome for 
the fifth time. “I did not expect you to come 

” 

* Why, bless you, Clarence, it would have 
been midnight before you would have arrived, 
ifT had trusted you to the tender mercies of 
Joe Plunkett’s lame horse. No, my boy, we 
were ‘determined to have you at tea time, and 
ihy mother and Helen are waiting for us. 
Wake ap, Netty!” And he spurred up the 
beautiful black mare, till she took us over the 
ground like a bird. 

My friend’s parents and sister gave me a 
Kindly reception at the gate of the long ave- 
pue. We did not alight, however, but they 
all walked by the side of the chaise, till we 
‘peathed the door of the house. It was a pleas- 
‘ant, brown house, with plenty of bay windows 
leading out to the garden beyond. There was 
abreezy hill behind the house, and a green 
lawn in front, made still more picturesque by 
a pond, in which two real swans were floating 
gracefully. Tame squirrels were going to 
their rest in the tall trees, a goat and her kids 
were reposing at the foot of a large oak, and 
a splendid greyhound was lying along the 
steps of the piazza. 

" Behind the house, turkeys, geese and hens 


mastiff was keeping watch and guard over all. 


“humans” attracted me still more, of course. 

Phil's father was a man much older than I 
had expected to find. His hair was quite 
white, and his cheeks had lost their fulness ; 
but his step was firm, and his eye bright, like 


older looking than mine ; but then there were 
only sixteen years between my mother and 
myself! She was thirty-eight, and Mrs. Ap- 
must have been twenty years older. 

re was such a kindly greeting to her son’s | 


fown'to tea a happy group, with no regret 
except that my mother had not accepted the | 


Tnvitation in which she had been 80 kindly | 
included. 


In our short ride, Phil had given me to un- 
derstand that his sister was engaged; nor did | 
Wonder at it when I saw her. I do not | 
Know how it would be possible to describe 
Applegate. I might talk of flashing 
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eyes and blooming cheeks, but they would not* 
bring her before you. 

Her complexion was of that pure and deli- 
cate character, which, like my mother’s, would 
change with every emotion. I never could 
tell the color of her eyes, but her hair was of 
a soft hue that was “brown in the shadow 
and gold in the sun,” while her cheeks would 

Like the flash of a ruby imprisoned in snow.” 

She did not love the feminine employments 
usual to young ladies. She loved best such 
as she had shared with her brother; hunting, 
fishing and sailing, practising archery, and 
kindred pursuits. The brother and sister had 
been so much together that they enjoyed the 
same amusements, and pursued the same 
studies, as two brothers would have done. 

With all this, Helen’s delicacy of character 
was untouched. Her heart was as truly fem- 
inine as the greatest prude could have wished, 
but the prude would have been astonished, to 
see so fair and slight a creature mounting her 
horse, and galloping over hill and dale, leap- 
ing bars and fences, and return perhaps to 
shoot at a target, or to swim in the river. But 
she was ever ladylike, gentle and sweet-tem- 
pered. The groom who held her horse, had 
as sweet an answer to his questions as the 
gentleman who accompanied her; and the - 
poor had as kindly a notice as a Broadway 
exquisite would have received. I learned this 
much of Helen’s character, first from her 
brother, and secondly from my observation. 

“ Now, Nell, you are not going with me to- 
day,” said Phil, one morning, when we were 
talking of a hunting expedition. 

“Indeed, but lam. Mr. Fletcher has just 
begged the favor of my company. Traitor 
that you are, Phil, to desert me, because you 
find more agre¢able company. But you don’t 
succeed in it, for see, here comes Fanny with 
my riding dress, and there is John walking 
Kate across the lawn.” ¢ 

“ Ah, well,” said Phil, “IT knew it would be 
so; but I warn you now, Helen, that Clarence 
is engaged ; so don’t dream of enslaving him 
as you did that young—” 

“ Stop, tell-tale!” said Helen, putting her 
hand over his mouth. “ You don’t know what 
conquests you may hinder, by telling of those 
that never existed, except In your own brain. 
I choose Mr, Fletcher for my cavalier to-day, 
and you may take Diana Bryant for your 
companion.” 

“Good,” said Phil, “I will run over and 
ask her now.” Andina very short time he 
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- returned with the young lady, bringing her 
riding-dress and hat, and leading her pony. 
While the ladies retfred:to dress, Phil told me 
of the boyish love whieh he once had for Diana 
Bryant, 

“ And I am not sure now,” said he, “ that 
she will not again fill my whole heart, as she 

The horses were brought round, and away 
we went, a merry party, riding over bush and 
brier, and threading our way through forests 
where only a bridle path was visible, Helen’s 
spirits were at the very highest, the clear air 
exhilarating them to the utmost. I ventured 
to.rally her on feeling so gay in the absence 
of her loyer.. She looked at me in astonish- 
ment, as if not. understanding me, and I felt 
almost cheap to have named it. 

This day and many others went by freight- 
ed with enjoyment. Diana was always with 
us, and her sparkling and piquant conversa- 
tion gave a zest to the whole, I stayed, and 
stayed on, until I was fairly ashamed to pro- 
long my visit another day. My month was 
over, and the thoughts of my neglected busi- 
ness and my mother’s lon began to 
come upon me with something like self-re- 
proach, But there was such a fascination in 
the present, that I could not forbear to listen 
to the urgent wishes of my friends that I 
should remain longer. 

Ihad never before had an opportunity of 
residing in the same house with any lady ex- 
cept my mother; and there was a great charm 
to me im this feeling of family intercourse. 
From dawn to midnight, we marked every 
hour with a white stone while I remained at 
Ashmoreland; and when I found that my de- 
parture must take place, I experienced a real 
grief, that these happy days must end so.soon. 
They might. never be renewed. I saw plainly 
that Diana was taking my friend’s heart by 
storm, He. would marry her, settle down 
soberly, while I, a solitary waif upon the stream 
of life, Would float down alone. Helen would 
take the fortunate man whose name was never 
mentioned, and she too would forget me. I 
doubted if the great house dog that showed 
such joy at my approach, would recognize me 
again, should I come in after years, 

The thirtieth of September came, and Helen 
was to drive me to the station, while Phil and 
Diana were to follow and accompany her 
homé, .I could have wept, had it not been 
unmanly. I was going home, where the yery 
walls looked sombre and gloomy, where no 
gaiety of countenance nor expression would 
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meet me, where even the love of my mother 
wore a chastened and sorrowful aspect, as if 
fearful that 1 too should be taken from her. 
And then my heart smote me, that I should 
not long to go back to soothe the grief and 
loneliness of her life, I had stayed too long, 
too long for my own peace, I would go back, 
and think of this month only as of a dream, 

_ There was something like a tear in Helen’s 
eye as we parted at the station, and Diana 
cried outright. Phil wrung my hand affec- 
tionately, and pleaded for another month in 
the winter. I shook my head, but could not 
answer him. And so we separated, uncertain 
if the chances of life would ever bring us four 
together again. 

It was beautiful to see my mother’s joy at 
my return, She had missed me so much! | 
afterwards found that she had visited my 
counting-room daily, inspected all the business 
matters, and seen that everything was right 
among the clerks. To her 1 owed, then, the 
pleasure of finding my affairs in a good train. 
She had been working for me, dear, careful 
mother that she was, while I was away pleas- 
uring, lending my soul perhaps to an influence 
which might one day make me and my mother 
unhappy. O, Helen Applegate! why did you 
smile so -sweetly, and look upon me be- 
witchingly, if your heart was with the un- 
known whose name had not yet been revealed 
to me? 

I had soon another thought to oceupy my 
mind, which drove even Helen from its mus- 
ings, My mother was taken ill. For many 
months her life séemed trembling on the brivk 
of departure, I never left her for more than 
an hour or two at a time, and night after night, 
I sat with her pale, thin hand clasped in mine, 
fearing lest she might die in my arms. 

When at length she came forth from her 
chamber, I knew that henceforth she would 
need all my care and attention, and I deter- 
mined to devote myself, a faithful son, to her 
comfort and consolation, through her frail and 
feeble existence. 

I had been so near losing her, that ber val- 
ue seemed to me in proportion to the danger. 
I looked upon her as a sacred deposit, which 
might be required at any time from my hands, 
and upon which I had no hold, not even the 
slightest, however I might keep wateh and 
guard over her precious life. 

Her mind, weakened by illness, had fasten- 
ed upon a single idea—that of keeping me al- 
ways pear her. She would not touch food 
until I came home, and it was fortunate that 
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my absences were of short duration; other- 
wise her feeble frame would have suffered for 
want of nourishment. Ah, how much I felt 
the heed of a sister In those gloomy hours! 
But never did I hear a wish expressed for 
other than myself; and her delight and satis- 
feetion at my presence was my best reward. 

I heard s@idom from Ashmoreland. Phil 
was away travelling somewhere, in search of 
fame or pleasure, and Diana was with him, for 
now “they twain were one.” So wrote Helen, 
in a brief note which she sent me in answer 
to my written inquiries; and soon after I had 
one letter from Phil himself, detailing his 
route of travel, and written in high spirits of 
course, Life was going on very pleasantly 
with Phil. 

Tdid not envy him, I hope, but still I felt 
my own loneliness. When my poor invalid 
had retired for the night, unable to leave the 
house lest she should need me, I had no other 
resource than to draw up the easy chair, and 
abandon myself to musing, or else to read the 
books of which I knew little after reading, be- 
cause of the sweet and bitter fancies that 
mingled with their pages. 

Helen Applegate was not unfrequently the 
subject of these fancies. Had I but seen her 
before the unknown knight had battled for 
her love, who could tell if I might not now, 
in these nightly watches, have seen on the op- 
posite side of my reading table, an image that 
would have been to me as a ministering 
angel—would have helped me in cheering the 
maset of my mother’s life, and added bright- 
ness and beauty to my own? 

“But what folly is it for me to think of this,” 
T would say to myself. Helen could be noth- 
ing to me, and it was the merest nonsense for 
me to dwell upon the “ might have been.” 

Iread her brief answer over and over again. 
Talmost fancied that I could detect a shade of 
sadness running through it, and I attributed 
ito Phil's absence. The brother and sister 
had been so united, that any change must 
leave her melancholy. Diana, too, was gone, 
and Thad noticed that she had no other inti- 
mate friend among the young ladies who form- 
ed the society at Ashmoreland. 

Twas glad to feel that there might be some 
mall shadow on the life of another as well as 
mine, My isolated life had made me sel- 
fish, I suppose, for I had not always felt so. 

My mother failed month after month, and 
NOW grew so weak that I had no thought for 
‘yone but herself. She faded, until her pure, 
white face, mie by age, and only grown 


paler by sickness, was like an angel’s—so clear, 
so transparently beautiful, while her eyes as- 
sumed a brilliancy that never belonged to her 
healthful days. At evening the paleness would 
give way to a bloom so dazzling, that it seemed 
impossible that she could be ill or suffering. 
With long intervals between the sittings, I 
managed to have her picture painted, and it 
was with this beautiful but deceptive glow, 
that the artist transferred her face to the 
canvas. 

It was soon all that I had left of my mother. 
She passed away sweetly, just as she had al- 
ways desired, with the last flush ofa June 
sunset resting upon her forehead. So peaceful 
was her passing, that it was only as if an an- 
gel’s wing had swept through the air, leaving 
the fragrance of that beloved memory that 
still lingers round my heart, 

I could not bear the Sabbath stillness of the 
house after she had gone, although her spirit 
seemed present wherever I went. More truly 
was she a moniter to me in her death, than in” 
her life; for I would do nothing without ask- 
ing myself if my mother would have approved 
it. Itis well that our sorrows have some hold 
upon the balm which time brings to all mourn- 
ers. Were all days like the first, after the 
great trouble, we should be ill fitted for the 
ordinary duties of life. 

Thus I thought, as I gazed at the white 
stone standing upon my mother’s grave, the 
evening before I left home. I felt that I must 
go, and seek in other scenes some alleviation 
of the loneliness that oppressed me. But 
whither should I go? Not even then, almost 
at the hour of my departure, had I fixed upon 
my destination. My head clerk solved the 
difficulty by telling me of some fine mountain 
scenery which he had visited the year before, 
and which was just then coming into notice, 
as a summer retreat. His description of the 
place eharmed me, and I knew Benton was a 
plain, practical man, not given to romancing 
about anything. 

To Mount Calder I went, and in the splen- 
did highland views, I realized all that Benton 
had said of it. Thé company was not large, 
but they were people of taste, who had become 
disgusted with some other places of summer 
resort, and were glad to find a quiet spot like 
this, where furbelows and French jewelry 
were not required to stamp the value of the 


There had been a party on horseback one 
afternoon, and we were riding home in the 
early twilight enjoying the freshness of the 
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‘mountain air. Two beautiful sisters, the or- Young ladies’ raptures are so common, and 
phan children of a Mr. Harrison, who had | the words love and darling come so 
been lost at sea, and were here under the care | from the lips, that I did not mind it much, and 
of their aunt, were riding with me. We had | suffered them to keep me waiting to escort 
grown quite intimate during the preceding | them up the great stairway, But surely this 
fo ht, for the mourning garb which we all | man coming down the stairway is no stranger 
wot had excited mutual sympathy. They | Phil, as I live! I turned back go where the 
were telling me of a dear friend of theirs, who | sisters stood, and there was Diana and Helen 
was coming this way on her return from a | and the father and mother—and a gentleman 
long journey, and whom they loved so much. | stood there too, who I supposed might be the 
“Take care of your heart, Mr. Fletcher,” | unknown knight! There were greetings and 
said Maria Harrison, the youngest and spright- | congratulations, and smiles, and kisses too— 
liest of the two sisters, “for this coming lady | but these were only among the girls—and then 
will surely give it an aching.” the travellers retired. 
“ Hush, Maria!” said Annie; “your friend We met again half an hour afterwards at 
would scarcely thank you for such a speech.” | the table. I noticed that Helen had lost some 
“ No danger,” I rejoined; “ my heart, ifin- | of her bloom, but to me she was quite as beau- 
deed I have one, has become perfectly insen- | tiful. I had never seen her more exquisitely 
sible to pain from such causes. I know of no | lovely. I was introduced to the gentleman 
alchemy by which I eould be made to go be- | belonging to the party, Mr. Selwyn. He was 
yond mere friendship.” a fine, noble-looking man, and just what I 
¢ “That is right, Mr. Fletcher,” said Maria; | should have thought Helen would admire. 
“don’t go beyond that perfectly proper senti- | She seemed to treat him with perfect freedom, 
ment when you see our friend—that is, if you | and he was all attention, sitting next her, and 
can help it, poor man!” scarcely speaking to others. I do not know 
I began to have almost a brotherly feeling | whether I was reconciled or not to this. Maria 
for these two sweet sisters, They were so | Harrison’s eye was upon me, andI had to keep 
confiding, and so free from any idea of being | very quiet under it, but I think I was not 
admired. Both were exceedingly fair, and the | wholly insensible. She had been so surprised 
black dress set off their fairness to the utmost. | that we had met before, that she kept pouring 
The aunt had fearlessly entrusted them to me, | out her wonder. 
from the time in which I had related to her “Why did you not tell me this afternoon, 
my mother’s illness and death. She said to | when I was praising her to you so strongly?” 
me the next morning, “ Mr. Fletcher, I know “For a very good reason—you did not men- 
you were a good son, by the way in which you | tion her name—you only called her a friend.” 
speak of your mother. A good son must be a “Didn’t 1? well, that is so much like me! 
good man. Will you look after these girls | Well, at least, you can appreciate her better 
when they are out of my sight, and see that | than if she were an utter stranger.” 
they come to no harm ?” “I have no doubt of your friend’s perfec- 
lt was said so trustingly by the old lady, | tions. I take up that opinion from what you 
that I could not help thanking her for her con- | have told me.” 
fidence in me, and from that time, I had shown “ And not from your own conviction ?” 

a brother’s watchfulness over them. “It would be very ungallant to differ from 
We were riding home, as I have said, at the | you, or to prefer my own opinion to yours.” 
twilight hour; and when we came near the The new-comers were great accessions to 
Mount Calder House, we saw evident tokens | our enjoyments, Diana and Helen were such 
that there had been an arrival there. Two | fearless riders, compared with the timid sis 
carriages covered with dust stood before the | ters. I longed sometimes to leave the latter, 
door, and a servant was just carrying in trunks | and dash wildly off with the two who had 80 
and boxes, The hall was full of people in | often challenged me to distance them. Selwyn 
travelling dresses, and we alighted beneath | was evidently not fond of these excursions, 
the strong blaze of the lamp that was shedding | for he often remained at home reading, while 
its beams from the gateway arch. I handed | the rest of us were out and away, over the 
my companions up the steps, and when I turn- | mountain paths, I wondered that he should 

ed to them again, after giving orders about | thus trust his treasure without watching. 
the horses, I found them both clasped inthe | Phil was as cordial. as ever, but he never 
arms of strangers. named his sister to me, and I could see that 
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the too, had a shade less familiarity towards 
me, than when at Ashmoreland. She treated 
Mr. Selwyn with scrupulous politeness, but I 
saw nothing approaching to tenderness be- 
tween them. I thought this would hardly fill 
anardent heart like Helen’s, which I had 
always supposed would go out, frankly and 
openly, to one she loved. Perhaps I had mis- 
taken her character, or two years might have 
altered her somewhat. 

It wasnow the last of October, and we were 
preparing to leave the beautiful mountain 
severy which had so fascinated us all. 

“Where do you go, Clarence ?” asked Phil, 
the morning before our departure. 

“Home, of course,” said I, “ although that 
isscarcely bome, from where all home ties 
have passed away.” 

“No, Clarence, do not go back there. Come 
home with us?” 

Perhaps I answered coldly—for he did. not 
urge me further—but the invitation was cor- 
dilly repeated by his father and mother, and 
Diana. They were all to depart, except the 
Harrisons, who were to wait a week longer; 
mien the following morning, there was a 
mgular clearing out. We all stood together 
mthe steps, taking leave of the dear little 
g@tleand their aunt, who was loud in her ex- 
pressions of sorrow. Selwyn stood by them, 
with such a self-satisfied air, that I had a 
strong wish to knock him down. , Was it not 
tsough that he had enthralled Helen, but he 
must take my little friends too! He actnally 
Was passing his profane.arm round the waist 
Annie Harrison ! 

Our procession moved down the steps to 
where the carriages stuod waiting. I looked 
tack to the house while Phil was handing in 
Mgwife and sister, and there stood Selwyn, 
immovable as a statue. I grew desperate. 
Dina was putting her hand out of the car- 
tage window to me. 


"“Good-by, Clarence,” she said, “ do come to 
Ws 8000.” 


“I must not,” I said, “but do tell me, 
Dima, what means that scene yonder ?” 

Bhe followed the direction of my eye, and 
‘aw what I had seen. 

“That! why, what should it mean? Did 
WU Rot know that Selwyn and Annie are en- 
@eed, and that he only waits her brother’s 
to be married ?” 

The driver was calling from the other car- 
Se Me: Fletcher! you will be late for the 


“One moment !” I shouted to him, and then 


whispered to Diana again. I waited impa- 
tiently for her answer. 

“Stop!” said she, “ our cars don’t go these 
two hours. I will get out and talk to you.” 

“ What now, Di?” said Phil, good-natured- 
ly, as he came up to take his seat. “Where 
are you and Claretice going ?” 

“T will tell yeu all, presently, Phil, but do 
go away now, there’s a good child.” And she 
patted him on the shoulder, and bade him go 
to Helen. . 

“And so you thought that she was engaged 
to Selwyn? Not abit of it. She has been 
his confidant, and Annie Harrison’s too, from 
the first, and she is their true friend, but noth- 
ing more to Selwyn. Clarence, I always sup- 
posed that you and Helen liked each other!” 

“Well, Phil told me before I saw her that 
she was engaged, and I believed it.” 

“You poor deceived man! Helen never 
was engaged in her life. Nobody likes her, 
but just such romantic, foolish fellows as you 
are, and I thought that you would certainly! 
Why don’t you, Clarence? Phil would have 
liked it so well. He has often said so.” 

““ Mr. Fletcher! Mr. Fletcher!” shouted the 
driver, “the time is up. We shall not have 
time to get to the cars if you do not come 
instantly.” 

“ Hang the cars, Jack,” said I, handing him 
his fare. “I am not going that way. Take 
off my traps and put them on this coach.” 
And I handed in Mrs. Diana Applegate, to 
the astonishment of her husband, who sat 
patiently awaiting her coming. Helen did not 
say a word; but I saw a blush on her cheek. 

We arrived at Ashmoreland later than when 
I got there two years before, The maples had 
thrown off their red leaves, and at the twilight 
hour, the avenue looked dark and perhaps 
gloomy; but Helen’s hand was in mine, and 
she did not withdraw it until we came into 
the bright light from the house. Her father 
and mother had left Mount Calder a few days 
before us, and now stood waiting for their 
children at the door. 

“ Clarence!” they both exclaimed at once, 
“ this is indeed kind. You are as welcome as 
the rest.” 

“It is the last time I will try to save two 
people from feeling embarrassed in each other’s 
presence,” said Phil; “1 told Helen that you 
were engaged, and you the same, just that you 
might become acquainted without any em- 
barrassing ideas of love and nonsense. But 
never mind! it has all come round right at 
last.” 
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I HAVE MET THEE. 


BY MARY F. BARBER. 


I have met thee in the spring-time, in the spring- 

time fresh and bright, 

When the pale young buds were waking from the 
winter’s cheerless night ; 

When the pale young buds were waking, and o’er 
their leafy béds 

The spirits of the beautiful bent low their mist- 
crowned heads— 

Bent low their heads in rapture, while the sunlight 
lingered long, 

And the fragrant air was laden with a gush of 
ceaseless song. 


T have met thee in the summer, in the happy sum- 
mer-time, 

When the buds were changed to blossoms on the 
orange and the lime ; 

When the buds were changed to blossoms where 


And with its dainty tingers stirred the dark waves 
on thy brow, 

And brought to me thy welcome voice, so musical 
and low. 


I have met thee in autumn, the glad year’s golden 
prime, 

When the fragile flower were fading from the buds 
of scented thyme— 

When the fragile flowers were fading in the forest- 
arches dim, 

And the woodland choir were charting the old 
year’s requiem; 

Ta the shadow of the maples, where the frost-king 
rears his throne, ° 

TI have met thee in the autumn, my beautiful, my 
own. 


I have met thee in the winter, but thy sunny 
was bowed, ° 

Thy graceful form was hidden by the coffin and 
the shroud; 

Thy heart was still forever, thy heart that was the 
shrine 

Of all the mad idolatry now treasured up in mine; 

And the pale roses on thy breast were withering in 
despair, 

That death should linger on a brow s0 gloriously 
fair. 


A BED. 


Whereon you traced a form that now had ceased 

To press the bed, yet seemingly would keep 

A blank idea of her who there had gone to sleep. 
MELDRED. 


[orterat.] 
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THE SCHEMER FOILED, 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“URGE me no more, my mother, I can 
never marry Mr. Rosbeck.” 

“We shall see, daughter,” was answered in 
a low, but firm and decided voice. 

Mother and daughter! ‘It seemed hardly 
possible that this was the relation existing be- 
tween the two who had just spoken—between 
the cold, impassive, haughty looking woman 
of fifty, and the lovely girl of seventeen, whose 
ever varying play of features cast in nature’s 
most perfect mould, was the true exponent of 
her mind. And yet, though the keenest eye 
would have failed to detect even a slight re- 
semblance to each other, either in looks or 
manners, Edesia was certainly the reputed 
daughter of the proud, ambitious Mrs. Cleve. 

We have called her proud and ambitious, 
for though in possession of wealth sufficient 
for all the comforts and even the luxuries of 
life, she coveted'the additional splendor which 
would accrue from Edesia’s alliance witha 
Mr. Rosbeck, whose princely residence seemed 
to look down with disdain from its elevated 


site, on thehumbler dwellings in the neighbor- 
hood. He had, for several months, been Ede- 
sia’s suitor, and Mrs. Cleve intended that some 
day, not very distant she hoped, she should 
have the satisfaction of calling him her son- 
in-law. That she should ultimately succeed, 
she scarce entertained a doubt, for, hitherto, 
whatever object of moment she had under- 
taken, she had by the aid of her indomitable 
will, and a patient, persevering energy which 
nothing could weaken, or turn aside, brought 
it to a successful issue. 

herto, Edesia had always shown herself 
pliant and obedient. There must, therefore, 
she imagined, be some reason which had not 
transpired, which prompted her to rise in op 
position to a mother’s authority. What that 
reason was, she had only a faint suspicion. 
Her policy had been to watch and wait, and 
not by impatience, or any other little impre- 
dences, prove to be her own Marplot. This 
was the state of things up to the time ovr 
story opens, After the utterance of the 
words, “We shall see, daughter,” Mrs. Cleve 
remained silent several minutes, whea she 
said, rather abruptly: 
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“You have assigned no reason for not wish- 
ing to marry Mr. Rosbeck. Perhaps you have 


none. 
“Thave, and a very good one, too—I don’t 
like him,” was Edesia’s answer. 
“A mere whim, which will be treated as 


such. 

“No, mother, it is nota whim. He is old 
enough to be my father, and as a father I 
could Jike him, not as a husband.” 

«But he is a thoroughly good-natured man, 
and will let you have your own way in every- 


* And let you have yours, whichis a matter 
of much more consequence to you,” was the 
thought which passed through Edesia’s mind, 
but which she did not venture to express. 

“To suit girls like you,” Mrs. Cleve went on 
to say, “a man like him we read of in the play, 
must be trimly dressed, perfumed like a mil- 
liner, andtalk like a waiting gentlewoman. 
Though Mr. Rosbeck is distinguished for none 
of these, in everything which is really impor- 
tant, there couldn’t be a more eligible match. 
Youhave some covert reason for declining 
his hand, and the fortune which will go with 
i, worthy of a princess. You have dared to 
love another.” 

This was said in a sharp, imperious tone, in- 
tended to startle Edesia into a betrayal of this 
“covert reason,” if any there were. It was, 
inizuth, aspecies of antenne thrown out as 
udetector, which, as she thought, Would be a 
tale way of ascertaining if Edesia’s affections, 
in accordance with the vague, half-formed 
mspicion at times floating in her mind, were 
mally bestowed on some one else. If so, it 
would not be advisable to temporize any 
longer, but to venture at once on more de- 
cided measures. In other words, and she felt 
equal to the task, to compel her to marry Mr. 


Her assertion, however, # You have dared 
love another,” was not on the whole a pol- 
iteone, It awoke Edesia to a consciousness 
that she had another reason besides her dis- 
like to Mr. Rosbeck, though it was one which 
tever before had presented itself to her mind 
inetangible form, She now saw that the su- 
Petlor attractions of Paul Summerton, a 
young artist—might she not say her love for 
tim?—gave intensity to her dislike of Mr. 
Resbeck, pushing it even to the verge of 
lated. . This she confessed to herself with a 
feeling of shame, which brought a vivid blush 
 hercheeks, when she recollected that her 
Preference had been unsolicited. 
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“ You are silent,” said her mother, when she 
found that Edesia did not answer her. “ What 
I said was truc—you love another.” 

Who this other was she could not tell. She 
thought of Summerton, and of several other 
young men with whom their social positior 
had made them acquainted, but nothing had 
transpired to make her fix on either. 

“But I have the clue,” she said to herself, 
“ and it will be sure to lead me aright.” 

She had little time to dwell on this consola- 
tory thought, when familiar footsteps were 
heard, and Mr. Rosbeck, with the air of one 
who feels sure of being welcome {0 that mem- 
ber of the family whose pleasure it was the 
most important to consult, entered the apart- 
ment. He was a large, heavy-moulded man, 
with a broad face, of coarse, but firm texture. 
His eyes which, generally speaking, were dull 
and inexpressive, now and then would light 
up with a quick, bright sparkle, which took 
all the stolidity out of his countenance, the 
same as a thick leaden mist is made luminous 
by a sudden burst of sunshine. His mouth, of 
liberal dimensions, and entirely destitute of 
any of those fine lines and curves, such as de- 
light the sculptor’s chisel, had, at times, an 
expression of dry humor lurking about its 
corners, which, judging by his general de- 
meanor, one would not have been likely to 
give him credit for. With respect to his age, 
he must have been more than twenty years 
older than Edesia Cleve, 

After receiving from Mrs. Cleve as cordial 
a greeting as was possible for a person of such 
cold, haughty manuers to give any one, he 
took a chair and drew it near.Edesia. She in- 
voluntarily shrank back, and then made a 
motion to rise, that she might escape from the 
room; but being prevented by a look from 
her mother, which she well knew how to in- 
terpret, with a nervous restlessness, without 
realizing what she was doing, she picked to 
pieces some beautiful red roses which hap- 
pened to be within reach of her hand. 

“T’ve come to have a talk with you, Mrs. 
Cleve, you and your daughter,” said Mr. Ros- 
beck. “I think it best to come to a fair un- 
derstanding about this affair on the tapis, and 
find whether Miss Edesia means to marry me 
or not.” , 

“ She certainly means to,” was Mrs. Cleve’s 
answer. 

“Mother,” said Edesia, turning very pale, 
“ how can you say so?” 

“I should say that, that means she doesn’t 
want to marry me.” 
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“No, Mr. Rosbeck, it means no such thing. 
Her father spoilt her by indulgence, and she 
doesn’t know what she wants.” 

“ Well, I’ve heard tell that young girls have 
cprious ways with ’em—that they'll say no 
when they mean yes, and yes when they mean 
no. They were always a puzzle to me, and I 
believe to my soul they always will be.” 

As he said this, the look of blank bewilder- 
ment manifested in his countenance, might 
have attested the sincerity of his assertion, 
had not a doubt been thrown on the subject 
by a comic sparkle of his eye, and a peculiar 
twist. of his nfduth, less expressive of dullness 
than sagacity, to which, for a single instant it 
gave place. 

“ You have a correct idea of the matter,” 
said Mrs. Cleye, who had noticed none of 
thosd evanescerit indications of humor which 
had flitted over his countenance. “You are 
not the only one to whom a young and fool- 
ish girl has seemed an enigma.” 

“ Well, I suppose all’s right then,” said he, 
at the same time rubbing his forehead, and re- 
sorting to such other manual processes, which 
some people appear to imagine assist in clear- 
ing the cobwebs from the brain. “ And now,” 
he added, “ my opinion is this—if all parties 
are agreed, the sooner the day for’ the 
wedding is decided on, the better, so that 
there’ll be time to go to the White Mountains, 
Niagara Falls, and other places of fashionable 
resort, and give the bride a fair chance to 
show her finery before cold weather comes 
en.” 

He now rose, and tossed something into 
Edesia’s lap, saying as he did so: 

“ You'll find something inside that sparkles 
equal to your eyes.” 

“ Mr. Rosbeck !” said Edesia, suddenly ris- 
ing, “take back your gift, whatever it is. 
Don’t suffer yourself to be deceived. If there 
are girls who say no, when they mean yes, be 
assured that I’m not one of them.” 

“ Edesia !” 

The name was spoken in a tone of sever- 
ity intended to silence her, but it fell on her 
ear unheeded. 

“ Mother,” said she, “ you know what I told 
you before Mr. Rosbeck came. I cantit re- 
call my words.” 

“Very well, we wont speak of that now.” 
And Mrs. Cleve rose, made a sign to Rosbeck 
to follow her, and left the room. 

When by themselves, she made use of all 
the logic at her command to inspire him with 
the belief that Edesia’s protestations were on- 
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ly a little piece of coquetry, such as was com. 
mon for girls to display on such occasions, 

“T’ve heard of such things,” said Rosbeck, 
in reply. “To conféss the truth, my head, 
none of the clearest at best, is now a little 
muddled ; but I hope to come out bright and 
clear to-morrow morning.” 

When Mrs. Cleve returned, she hastened to 
unclose the little richly ornamented case 
which Mr. Rosbeck threw into Edesfa’s 
and which, after he withdrew, she laid upon a 
table without opening. It contained a superb 
diamond bracelet. With a look and manner 
which showed that she knew how to appreci- 
ate costly jewelry, Mrs. Cleve placed it before 
her daughter. 

“TI sha’n’t accept it,” said Edesia. 

“You will accept it when the right time 
comes. Meanwhile I'll take charge of it,” 

The twilight shadows were rapidly gather. 
ing, when Paul Summerton, emerging from 
behind some shrubbery, entered a path which 
led by a window, where Edesia was sitting, 
She started a little, surprised at his appear. 
ance, which was wholly unexpected. She did 
not speak, and he had nearly passed the win- 
dow, when he caught sight of her and 
stopped. 

“Excuse me, Miss Cleve,” said he, “for 
verituring on forbidden ground. I saw the 
gardener busy artiong the flowers, whieh 
looked so fresh and beautiful, I couldn't re- 
sist the wish to join him. I have passeds 
half hour very pleasantly in looking at them, 
and inhalitig their fragrance.” 

“It is forbidden ground,” sald- Edesia, 
laughing, “only to those who steal the flow- 
ers, as well as look at them. The gardener is 
king there, and is rather despotic in his rule. 
I dare not venture to take a flower without 
his leave.” 

At this moment “Mrs. Cleve’s Voice was. 
heard at the hall door. 

“ Edesia,” said she, “ I lave an engagement 
at Mrs. Merton’s this evening, and shall be ab- 
sent an hour, I shall send Clata over to sit 
with you.” 

Edesia had tiot the least wish for Clars’s 
company, but she did not venture to offer any 
objection. 

“In ten minutes,” said Summerton, “ Clara 
Merton will be here.” 

“ As soon as that, certainly, perhaps #000 
er,” she replied. ~ 

He was silent a minute, and then said, “! 
have now an opportunity which I have long 
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wished for, and which may not soon occur 
Ten minutes is a short time, and I 

mast, therefore, come to the point at once. 
The first time I ever saw you, I was greatly 
in your favor. I had never met 

with a young lady who pleased me so well. 
Fach subsequent meeting deepened the im- 
pression you had made, until I came to love 
you with @ true, fervent, disinterested pas- 
sion, such as I know that I can never feel for 
mother. Tell me, Edesia, do I love in vain?” 

“Don’t ask me. Never mention it again. 
Jain soon to be married to Mr. Rosbeck.” 

“Can it be true? Ihave heard it hinted, 
but wouldn’t believe it. It is not, cannot be 
your wish to marry him.” 

“No, twill be in obedience to my mother’s 
wish. It will make me wretched, but I dare 
not disobey her.” 

“Can it be wrong to disobey her in a mat- 
ter where obedience must involve a lifetime of 

misery? ‘To my mind it would be a sin to 
obey.” 

“Her will is stronger than mine. She ex- 
ets an influence over me which I can neither 
comprehend nor resist. Heaven forgive me 
for what I have said, for it is sinful to speak 
thusof my mother. But she has never treat- 
edme as other mothers treat a child.” 

“If she can’t be moved, why not appeal to 
Mr, Rosbeck’s generosity and sense of right. 
I Know that he is kind-hearted, and he 
may possess other qualities equally good. 
‘The fre in the flint shows not till it be 
struck,’” 

“He may be, as you say, kind-hearted, but 
he Seems as little able to resist my mother’s 
control, as Tam. To-day, however, a suspi- 
don for the first time glanced through my 
mind, that he was less under her influence 
than he pretended to be.” 

Py for alittle delay. She wont deny you 


“She may, or she may not, just as she im- 
agines will ultimately prove favorable in 
Winging about her design. There, I hear 
some one at the door. Clara has come.” 

“And I must go—not without a hope, 
though I am unable to tell on what it is 
founded, that we shall soon meet again, under 
happier auspices.” 

He bent down and kissed the white, dim- 
Pled hand that rested on the window-sill, and 
ries away, Clara Merton entered the 


Several days subsequent to the foregoing 
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ton’s hand just as he had risen from the break- 
fast-table. It contained only these words: 


“Will Mr. Summerton do me the fayor to 
call at my house this morning, as early as may. 
be convenient ? W. 


“From Mr. Rosbeck,” he said, in answer 
to looks of inquiry from his mother and sister. 
“He may possibly wish me to paint something 
for him—his portrait, perhaps.” 

In a few minutes he was on his way to Mr. 
Rosbeck’s residence. The owner met.him at 
the door, and invited him into a room, richly, 
though plainly furnished. . 

“You see no piano, no pictures, no knick- 
knacks here,” said he. “I mean that the la- 
dy whom before long I hope to see installed 
as mistress of the establishment, shall follow 
her own fancy pretty much about such things. 
I, at least, don’t mean to interfere but little. 
There’s only one ornament that I shall care 
particularly about, and that’s her portrait, 
and you must paint it.” 

“ What lady do you refer to ?” 

* “You know.” 

“You haven’t told me, sir.” 

“True, yet you know that I mean Edesia 
Cleve. I wish her to give you the first sitting 
to-day. Iam no great judge of painting, my- 
self, and shall, therefore, leave all to you and 
her, about the dress, position, and such like. 
Will you do it?” 

Summerton felt strongly tempted to give 
him a point blank refusal, though his slender 
purse sadly needed replenishing ; but thoughts 
of his mother and sister prevented him, and 
instead, he inquired how soon he wished to 
have the portrait finished. : 

“Tn five, or six weeks, or a8 soon as you 
can do it conveniently. You seem to hesi- 
tate. Come, I'll pay you in advance, if you'll 
promise me that you will buy the best and the 
handsomest suit of clothes with the money 
which can be found in Boston.” 

“Thank you,” said Summerton, coldly, 
“but, at present, I am in no particular need of 
clothing. What I have is as good as I can 
afford.” 

“O, you prefer to lay the money out for the 
comfort of your mother and sister,do you? 
Well, you shall do as you like. I wont be 
strenuous about it. There is one thing, how- 
ever, in which you must promise to obey me,” 

“ Must ?” 

“O, ’tis nothing very difficult. It is only 
te make yourself as agreeable as possible to 


Incidents, a note was put into Paul Summer- 


Miss Edesia.” 
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“A very singular request for a man who is 
about to make her his wife.” 

“You know there’s many a slip between 
the cup and the lip. On the whole, it is fool- 
ish for me to require of you what you will be 
certain to do.” 

Mr. Rosbeck sat silent a minute or two, 
when rousing himself, he addressed Summer- 
ton in a more serious manner, 

“I dare say,” said he, “that you think I’ve 
been talking in a very singular manner. Now, 
confes#honestly, that you think I’m a queer 
old fellow.” 

“ The truth isn’t to be spoken at all times,” 
said Summerton, smiling. — 

“You are right. The tongue is an unruly 
member, and it is best to keep a strict watch 
over it. And now, what if I should tell you, 
that I heard every word that you and Edesia 
Cleve said last Monday evening, as you stood 
by the window? Don’t flare up—I’m no 
eavesdropper. I had entered the house by a 
back door, as I often do, and had reached an 
apartment communicating with the ope where 
Edesia was, when I heard my name mentioned 
in such a way, as not only to excite my curi- 
osity, but to make me think that it was a duty 
to listen, that I might the better judge what I 


ought to do. I am thankful, very thankful, : 


that I overheard your conversation. It gave 
me an insight into Mrs. Cleve’s character and 
designs, which otherwise I might never have 
obtained. 

“I had more than once suspected that Mrs 
Cleve was not dealing fairly and openly with 
me; but blinded by self-love, and her artful 
misrepresentations, I didn’t realize that she 
was going to sacrifice her daughter’s happi- 
ness for the sake of advantages she hoped to 
derive from my wealth. What I heard opened 
my eyes, and then all appeared to me in a 
new light. I can now see that so unequal a 
match, so far from promoting my happiness, 
would destroy not only hers, but mine, too. 
I moreover found that you love Edesia, and 
that she returns your love. But you've noth- 
ing to depend on for a living, I believe, except 
your skill as an artist ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Well, you know the old saw says—and I 
suspect there’s truth in it—that when Poverty 
comes in at the door, Love flies out at the 
window. You have your mother and your 
sister to support ?” . 

“Yes, except what little they can earn by 
their needles.” 

“A hard, slow way of earning money. And 
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then, do you know that Edesia, if you marry 
her, will be disinherited ?” 

“T think it very probable that she will,” 

“Tt is certain that she will be, The late 
Mr. Cleve left the whole of his property en- 
tirely to his wife’s disposal. This, I ascer- 
tained yesterday, and Mrs, Cleve isn’t a wo- 
man to suffer any cherished purpose to be 
thwarted, without taking her revenge. Rather 
a gloomy prospect for you and Miss Edesia, | 
should say.” 

“Tt would be a bright one, as far as I am 
concerned, were I only certain of constant 
employment.” 

“ But you are not certain of it—neither are 
you sure of uninterrupted health.” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Under such circumstances, it would not 
only be unadvisable—it would be the height 
of imprudence for you to marry. It will never 
do—never, never!” and he shook his head in 
a very solemn, foreboding manner. 

“Tm afraid it wont,” Summerton answered 
despondingly. 

“And I know it wont. But I can tell you 
what can be done—yes, and shall be. I will 
make you my heir.” 

“ O, sir, that will be going too far.” 

“Not a bit of it. I shall do it for my own 
pleasure and convenience, as much as for 
yours. I’ve become so used to a bachelor life, 
that on reflection, I think I had better not 
change it. One thing that made me think of 
it, was because my house was so large as to 
make it seem desolate. But I’ve hit on the 
right way to fill it. In addition to what I 
want for my own accommodation, there's 
plenty for you and Edesia—you know that all 
this is on condition that you marry her—yes, 
plenty for you and your wife, mother and sis- 
ter. We can all find our appropriate places 
—all our appropriate employments. Now, 
exercise I must have; and what is the use of 
having a strong pair of hands and arms as 
mine to keep the lilies, roses, dahlias, and 
other flowers, in a thriving condition, when I 
shquld enjoy myself altogether better in rais- 
ing cabbages and turnips, potatoes and pump- 
kins. Remember that all we’ve been talking 
about is for the present to remain under the 
rose, I will myself call and ask Mrs. Cleve’s 
leave for you to paint Edesia’s portrait, I 
am certain to obtain it, and then you can be- 
gin your pleasant task, not forgetting the 
condition, to strive to make yourself very 

ble to her.” 

“If I fail, it wont be for lack of will.” 
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“Well, Mrs. Cleve,” said Mr. Rosbeck, “I 
telieve that there’s nothing to prevent the 
yedding from coming off to-morrow, accord- 
ing to arrangement.” 

*No, not if you are ready. Edesia’s dress 
was sent home this morning. It is superb, 
and the set of jewels you sent her last eve- 
sing are splendid. I never saw any to com- 
pire with them. By the way, she seems very 
cheerful and happy. I told you that ‘she 
didn’t mean what she said; she only pretend- 
edshe didn’t wish to marry you.” 

* Are all the invitations sent out ?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“Have you a list of them ?” 

“To be sure I have ;” and she handed him 
a paper containing the names of those she 
considered the elite, who resided near enough 
to be included in the invitation. The name 
of only one was omitted, and that was Paul 
Summerton. And didn’t he have to paint 
pictures for a living? When Edesia was the 
wieof Mr, Rosbeck, they should be so high, 
# to look down upon him. 

“With your leave, I should like to make a 
few invitations on my own account,” said Mr. 
Rosbeck. 


“Certainly, but I didn’t suppose that there 
was a single name omitted of those who 
would be desirable associates for you and my 

” 


“You know that I am a little old-fashioned 
in some of my notions.” 

"Yes, and it will do for you to take liber- 
tis, which would not readily be allowed to 
others.” 

At this moment Edesia entered the room, 
vho,much to Mrs. Cleve’s astonishment, ran 
® to Mr. Rosbeck, with eyes sparkling, 
cheeks glowing, and smiles wreathing her red 
lips. Seizing his hand, she covered it with 
kisses, and called him her friend, her benefac- 
tor, to whom she owed all her earthly happi- 
ness, In return, Mr. Rosbeck kissed her pure 
White forehead, and said; with moistened eyes: 

“God bless you, dear child—this is the hap- 
plest moment of my life.” 

The ensuing day, as the guests were fast 
wembling, Paul Summerton with his mother 
tad sister arrived. 

“Mr. Rosbeck,” said Mrs. Cleve, “why is 
this? These people were not included in the 
invitation.” 

“0, yes, they were,” he replied, “ for I in- 
Vited them myself.” 

“What a strange man you are!” 

her astonishment reached fits acme 
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when the moment for the marriage ceremony 
arrived, instead of Mr. Rosbeck, Paul Sum- 
merton took his place by the side of the »ride. 

“What does this mean?” she exclaimed, 
her eyes flashing with anger. 

“Tt means that Paul Summerton and your 
daughter love each other, and I am well 
pleased to withdraw my claim in favor of his,” 
said Rosbeck. 

“Ungrateful girl,” said Mrs. Cleve, “I dis- 
inherit you! You’re not my child—only one 
I took out of charity.” 

“Not your child?” said Edesia. “Whose 
am I, then ?” 

“No matter.” 

“T think that I can tell you,” said Mrs. 
Summerton, rising and coming forward. 
“Lillian Atherly, a dear friend of mine, was 
your mother, who died in lese than two years 
after her marriage. I was absent at the time 
of her death, travelling in Europe with my 
husband. Is it not so, Mrs. Cleve ?” 

“It is—I wont deny it. And you are she 
whose beauty—Z never could see it—attracted 
Paul Summerton. Had it not been for you, I 
might have won him, At any rate, his son 
will have a dowerless bride, and through my 
means. There’s some comfort in that.” 

“A rich husband can afford to have a dow- 
erless bride,” said Mr. Rosbeck, 

“ Rich!” said Mrs. Cleve, disdainfully. 

“Well, passably so. To say nothing of the 
wealth invested in talent, energy and a good 
heart, I have placed fifty thousand dollars at 
his disposal to begin with—just to give him a 
lift, you know—and as I’ve thoughts of mak- 
ing him my heir, he will at least be above 
want. And now, as~allnecessary explana- 
tions seem to be made, the ceremony better 
proceed.” 

“Not undér my roof it wont,” said Mrs. 
Cleve. 

“Then it shall under mine,” replied Mr. 
Rosbeck. “Come, neighbors and friends, we 
will all go to the old bachelor’s house, if you 
please, and have the wedding and house- 
warming all under one.” 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION.—An English 
engineer has invented a printing-press which 
will print 23,000 sheets of a newspaper on both 
sides in an hour. The paper from which it 
prints isin the web on the reel, and after 
passing under the type is cut In sheets. The 
machine does without feeding, and the reel of 
paper that it feeds from is unwound by its own 
action. 
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CARRIN’S TOMB. 


BY ALVIN HOSMER. 


Like the fairest rose of summer, 
Carrie bloomed and Carrie died ; 

QO, howdone the world without her, 
For she was my joy and pride! 

Long I loved her, loved her dearly— 
Soon she was.my own to be; 

But she’s sleeping. sweetly sleeping, 
"Neath the dark magnolia tree. 


Yonder see it in the valley, 

See its branches waving gay; 
_ See that streamlet dancing by it, 

Singing sweetly a]! the day. 

Sing thou on, thou ne'er wilt wake her, 
Who so often sang with thee; . 

No, she’s sleeping, calmly sleeping, 
"Neath the dark magnolia tree. 


What is home, my angel Carrie, 
To a stricken heart like mine? 
What is earth with all its treasures, 
When compared with worth of thine? 
It is nothing, nothing, nothing / 
All is nothing new to me; 
alas! thou’rt sleeping, sleeping 
*Neath the dark magnolia tree. 


Carrie, yes, my gentle Carrie, 
Dwells among the angels now; 
One more harp is heard in heaven, 
One more heart is wrecked below. 
But I'm coming, yes, I’m coming, 
For where thou art I would be; 
Soon, yes, soon I shall be sleeping 
"Neath the dark magnolia tree. 
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WOUNDED, 
BY BARBARA BRANDE. 


Tue sunlight shone brightly into the cosy 
little sitting-room, giving a brighter glow to 
the crimson fuchsias and fragrant geraniums 
in the window-seat, waking Ruby the merry 
mocking-bird from his momentary doze, glanc- 
ing over the ivory keys of the grand piano 
and falling with subdued light on May Keith's 
sunny ringle®, till they gleamed like burnish- 
ed gold. 

Little May stood with ber blue eyes cast 
down, as if to avold the sight of the dark, hand- 
some face bent above her—one tiny hand play- 
ing with the silken cord which confined her 


snowy morning robe, the other 

clasping the gold chain encircling her throat, 
a pout on her pretty lip, and bright tears 
trembling on the brown lashes, 

“ You are unjust and unreasonable, Perey,” 
she said at last, breaking the silence. “What 
possible harm can come from my attending 
with George Elliot this, the grandest party of 
the season? If you were to be here, of course 
I should not dream of such a thing, but as you 
cannot be my escort, I have accepted Mr, 
Elliot’s inyitation,” 

“Accepted! And without consulting me?” 
Percy Lincoln checked the hasty words that 
were thronging for utterance, and added, more 
calmly; “I would not have dreamed this of 
you, May.” 

“Percy, are we already married, that I 
must consult you in regard to all matters? 
You presume too much on your position, Per- 
cy. Remember I will not be dictated to.” 

“Forgive me, I did not intend it, darling, 
If one of my friends were to accompany you, 
I should not have uttered a word on the sub- 
ject. But George Elliot is my enemy, and! 
know him to be a vile, dishonorable man. 
Can’t you give up just this once, little May, 
for my sake ?” 

“And break my word? No! You misjudge 
Mr. Elliot, wilfully misjudge him, I shall 
keep my promise at any cost.” 

“Then, Miss Keith, as you do not in the 
least regard my wishes, the sooner our eh- 
gagement is broken, the better. The woman 
who pays no regard to her lover’s entreaties, 
would treat with equal scorn and contempt 
her husband’s wishes. Thank God, my eyes 
are opened in regard to your character before 
it is too late.” 

“TI, too, am thankful that I have discovered 
your tyrannical dispositien, before I am your 
slave for life.” 

May’s tone was haughty as his own, and 
drawing the slender golden circlet from her 
finger, she placed it in his hand. Crushing it 
beneath his heel, Percy Lincoln left the house, 
outwardly calm and collected, but in a tumult 
of agony within. They were both proud, 
fiery, haughty, and, suffer as they might, no 
one should know of their anguish. 

A sad heart fluttered under May's silken 
bodice that evening, as she glided through the 
brilliantly lighted rooms, leaning on George 
Elliot’s arm. He was tall and graceful, with 
pale features, and fierce black eyes. Percy 
Lincoln might well have hesitated, ere he et 
trusted his dove to the care of this hawk 
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looks of surprise and curiosity followed them, 
mad when, at a late hour Percy sauntered 
carelessly into the parlors, accompanied by 
lela Altin, « gay, sparkling little beanty, the 
gtonishment of the crowd was with difficulty 
restrained. 

May was standing near the centre of the 
jong drawing-room as they entered, convers- 
ing with an admiring group, which her sallies 
ofwithad drawn around her. The soft light 
fil in golden waves around her, adding a new 
beauty to the flashing eyes and golden hair, 
thepure snowy features and graceful form. 
Asher glance fell upon the pair, she started 
slightly, but instantly recovering her self-pos- 
sewion, made some laughing remark in refer- 
ence to the laggards. None who saw her 
brilliantly beautiful countenance and gay 
smile, or heard the sweet voice breaking forth 
inmusical peals of laughter, would have dream- 
ed that her heart was full of agony—full of 
doubt, and indignation, and despair. At an 
early hourshe left the crowded rooms; but 
not until she had heard from a mutua! friend 
mi éxplanation of Percy’s presence. He had 
been Intending to go to Boston, but a tele- 
graphic despatch from his partner in that city 
had made the journey unnecessary, 

The next day was dark, gloomy and dis- 
agreeable. Major General Sun, after a vain 
attempt to review his disorderly army—the 
doude—retired from the scene in disgust. 
Even the cosy sitting-room, with its sparkling 
fire, fragrant flowers, and the mocking-bird’s 
metry notes, seemed to May to share in the 
geheral gloom. As she entered, pale, silent 
audead, Mr. Keith was sitting by the fire in- 
tent'upon the morning paper. He looked up 
sbher entrance, and with a pleasant “good 
morniiig,” said : 

“Have you heard the news, May ?” 

“News? No indeed. I did not suppose it 
possible to have any while the times are so 
hard. What is it, pray ?” 

“Young Lincoln has enlisted.” 

‘The sound of dear home-voices, the erack- 
ling of the fire, and the bird’s merry music, 
Were for an instant blended in May’s brain, 
then all was blank. She opened her eyes to 
see her mother tenderly chafing her temples, 
her, an expression 

Painful solicitude on his coun- 

pleasant , 

“What is it?” she moaned, feebly. 

“Dow't you remember, dear? The room 
Wes so warm you fainted.” 

The tide of recollection rolled back, and she 
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turned her face aside, that her loved ones 
might not see the tears trembling beneath the 
long lashes, 

“I think I heard you say, father, that Mr. 
Lincoln had enlisted.” 

“ Yes, and so strange, too, as a private! A 
man of his worth and intellect. He could have 
obtained a commission without an effort, but 
said he did not feel qualified for such a posi- 
tion, and should earn his shoulder-straps on 
the field of battle. All romantic nonsense, of 
course, but I admire his spirit. He left this 
morning.” 

May lay very still, her little wet face buried 
amid the cushions, Perey had gone, and with- 
out even bidding her good-by. She had all 
the time cherished a hope of reconciliation, 
bnt now he would be killed, of course he 
would, and she would be his murderer, Then 
a store of bitter fancies passed through her 
mind. The sad little heart burst forth in such 
a storm of passionate sobbing as called her 
mother to her side at once. 

< What is it, darling? Are you ill?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

“I am not well, mother, Ihave had teo 
much excitement of late. Must I attend any 
more of these weary, tiresome parties ?” 

“ Certainly not, child, unless you wish it. I 
have only e.couraged your attendance be- 
cause I thought you needed more society, If 
that is all, darling, set your heart at rest. 
You need go only when it pleases yourself; 
and now, May, go to sleep, and awake our own 
light-hearted darling.” 

All the long day May lay on the crimson 
sofa, in front of the blazing fire,, striving in 
vain to find one ray of light amid the dark- 
ness that surrounded her., If she could only 
tell her mother all! But she knew that Mrs. 
Keith, kind and compassionate as she was, 
would say her punishment was just; and so, 
teo proud to confess herself in the wrong, she 
suffered in silence and alone. 

The days wore wearily away. Many and 
wondering were the remarks when it was dis- 
covered that May would not again enter so- 
ciety, although her pale cheeks and mournful 
eyes gave credence to her unvarying apology 
that she was not well. She searched the pa- 
pers eagerly, and read with interest the rapid 
promotion which rewarded Petey for his bra- 
very and good conduct, Through three bat- 
tles he passed unharmed; im the third saving 
his captain’s life, and by the unanimous wish 
ofthe company being made a lieutenant in 
place of the officer killed at this time. Then 
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came the bloody field of Antietam. For sev- 
eral days the reports were delayed, and May 
meanwhile was wild with apprehension. It 
was some slight relief at last, to see wounded 
and taken prisoner opposite his name. 

“Thank God?’ she said; “he is still alive. 
And O, what must be his sufferings? Scorn- 
ed, abueed, hated, alone among foes, would 
not death be preferable ?” 

The receipt of this intelligence caused, for 
a time, a great sensation among young Lin- 
coln’s acquaintances. Then as other matters 
of interest occupied the public attention, he 
was gradually forgotten. 

It was'a bright sunny day in October. The 
long wreaths of blue mist hung tenderly and 
dreamily uver the distant hills. As the wind 


swept by, leafy masses of crimson and gold |: 


went whirling through the air in a giddy 
dance. Among the maple boughs hung clus- 
ters of leaves red as Virginia battle-fields, and 
down among the rose bushes golden treasures 
crept out of sight. ‘The oaks, brave and defi- 
ant to the last, tossed their green boughs in 
scorn, but up among the topmost branches, 
scarlet dashes told of the coming death. 

The little sitting-room at Keith Lodge was 
bright and cheery as ever, butthe piano was 
closed, and Ruby, the mocking-bird, had dis- 
appeared. May could not bear his song, it 
reminded her so painfully of lost hopes and 
happiness. She had changed much since that 
bright: winter’s morning when she parted with 
Perey Lincoln. A mournful look had suc- 
ceeded to the bright laughing glance of yore, 
and a something nameless and undefinable, told 
that the gleegome, merry girl had changed in- 
to the sad, earnest woman. Yet never in the 
days of her wild, happy gaiety, had she been 
so beautiful as now. The girl had captivated 
the eye, the woman won the heart. 

Still no tidings from the lost one, and she 
had tried to still her heart to the belief that 
he was with the ransomed in glory. Buta 
wild hope would sometimes spring up in her 
heart, that she should again listen to the mu- 
sie of his voice, that his dear glance should 
again-rest upon her tenderly, as in days gone 
by, and his true heart should listen to her 
prayer for forgiveness. ‘These were the 
thoughts that were passing through her mind 
that hazy October morning, as she sat calm 
and silent by the fireside. 

* Bless me!” said her father, as his glance 
fell upon a paragraph in the morning paper. 
Then in response to May’s inquiring look, he 
added: “You remember George Elliot, who 


-WOUNDED. 


created such an excitement here in fashionable 
circles a year ago? He has been arrested for 
robbery, and in the trial it appears that he bas 
been for % long time a gambler by profession, 
although he has managed so well that but few 
suspected him.” 

Then dt was not jealousy that had caused 
Percy to oppose so strongly her intimacy with 
Mr. Elliot, but a wish to free her from. the 
companiouship of a bad man. May’s punish- 
ment was greater than she could bear, She 
felt that she could not longer endure the pain 
and sorrow which had been hers for so long, 
without a confidant. She determined to go 
to Mr. Lincoln’s only sister, confess her wrong, 
and beg her advice and sympathy, even if she 
could not obtain her forgiveness. , 

Qut through the little gate, and down the 
sidewalk, carpeted with fallen leaves, she pass- 
ed. Her heart failed her as Lincoln Hall, 
stern, stately, and grand, towered up before 
her. For an instant a wild impulse seized her 
to turn and leave the spot. How would his 
sister receive her? Would she not scorn her 
when she heard her confession, and with bit- 
ter reproaches cast her off forever? Would 
not this shame, this contempt, be harder to 
bear than her silent sorrow ? She remember- 
ed that this must be a part of her expiation 
for her crime. This confession, torturing her 
heart as it did, must be made ere she could 
hope for rest or peace. So she went up the 
walk with firm, steady steps, and rang the bell. 

The little parlor to which the servant con- 
ducted her was warm and cheerful. Near the 
window a lady was seated, Percy's sister, the 
resemblance was too strong to be mistaken. 
Kneeling by her side, her face buried amid 
the folds of her dress, May related all the sad 
story. Freed at last from the restraint she 
had so long imposed upon it, her heart gave 
free utterance to the tide of sorrow and de- 
spair which overwhelmed it. 

“TI do not ask you to forgive me,” she sob- 
bed at last, wearily, exhausted by the violence 
of her emotion. “I know that you cannot, 
my crime is too great. But if you only knew 
all that I have suffered, you would at least 
pity me.” 

“Look up, dearest girl. Here is one to 
whom you must go for forgiveness, and not to 
me.” And gently disengaging herself from 
May’s clasp, Miss Lincoln left the apartment. 

May raised her eyes in astonishment, and 
met Percy Lincoln’s tender gaze. In amo 
ment his arm encircled her, and resting her 
head on his shoulder, she sobbed for pardon. 
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“Thave nothing to pardon, May, darling,” 
he said, gently. “ I was too exacting, although 
Pknew George Elliot’s true character, and. 
‘wished to save you from his influence. I am 
glad that we have had this explanation, May, 
for now I can leave you with more resignation 
than before.” 

“Leave me?” Her eyes asked for an ex- 


planation. 

“Yes, dearest, I must go; for I could not 
endure to stay and see you the wife of another, 
nor could I, maimed and helpless as I am, ask 
you to be my wife.” He glanced at his empty 
coat sleeve, and May remembered the good 
lef arm buried at Antietam. “I did not mean 
to see you when I arrived last night,” he con- 
tinued, “for I thought I could not endure it, 
and now it seems so hard to give you up, after 
this, our brief moment of happiness ; but go, I 
will not longer detain you.” ° 

“(an you think me so base, so dishonorable, 
Percy?’ May’s voice trembled with wound- 
ed feeling. “I drove you away by my cruel- 
ty—to danger, suffering, everything but death, 
and’now that you have returned, after bravely 
battling for country, can you think I have so 
little honor, so little patriotism, so little pride, 
scorn you for your crippled body? O, 
Perey, maimed as you are, you are dearer to 
me than when in the days of your perfect 
manhood, I promised to be yours for all eter- 
ity) What I said then, I say now. I am 
yours if you will take me. Will you send me 


” 4 

"The lights gleamed cheerily in Keith Lodge 
thenext evening, and robed in snowy white, 
pure orange blossoms resting on her brow, 
May promised to love, honor and obey the 
brave soldier, who had proved his worth on 
southern battle fields, and in southern pris- 
one-—-taunted, scorned, persecuted, but true 
throngh all, to the blue-eyed fairy of Keith 
‘Lodge. 
STARVING vs. OVERFEEDING. 
“Here is an extract from a Preston (English) 
letter: “One of my friends told me that he 
‘had met a sexton the day before, and asked 
‘him how trade was with him. The sexton re- 
plied that it was ‘Verra bad—nowt doin’ 
hardly, 


“* Well, how’s that ?’ asked the other. 
““*Well, thae sees,’ answered the sexton, 
‘poverty seldom kills. There’s far more kilt 
Ww? o’er-heytin’ and o’er drinkin’ por there is 
bein’ pinched.’ ” 


MAKING A NAME. 


There is truth in this. 


MAKING A NAWE, 
THE STORY OF AN ADVENTURER. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, 


MIpwInTER at St. Petersburgh two cen- 
turies ago. A man, thinly clad for that in- 
clement season of the year, paced with brisk 
steps before the cathedral dedicated to St. 
Alexander of Neuski, ever and anon pluck- 
ing a handful of loose snow from the earth 
and applying it to his nose. A novel substi- 
tute for snuff, you willsay. It is a necessary 
precaution. In that severe climate a man 
rubs his nose every five minutes or it freezes. 
Ifhe neglects this simple precaution he loses 
his fose. Remember this, if you ever visit St. 
Petersburgh. 

The bells were jingling merrily, and the 
sleighs dashing along the thoroughfare at 


lightning speed. The solitary and thinly-clad 


pedestrian gazed wistfully at the splendid 
equipages of the nobles, sighed: enviously, 
stopped for a moment in an abstraction of 
thought, then gathered more snow and rub- 
bed his nose more vigorously than befvre. 

A sleigh, drawn by two fiery steeds of the 
Ukraine breed, driven by a serf and contain- 
ing a single occupant wrapped in rich furs, 
came dashing up the street. It surged around 
a corner—one of the shafts snapped with a 
noise like the report of a pistol, the sleigh 
careened—the driver was flung upon the side- 
walk—the noble plunged into a snow bank, 
and the frightened horses dashed madly down 
the street, dragging after them the wreck of 
the sleigh. 

A crowd gathered around the noble and 
released him from the snow. The thinly-clad 
man alone assisted the driver. The noble was 
raised to his feet and approached the serf. 

“Is he hurt?” he inquired of the man, who 
was bending over the prostrate form of his 
late driver. 

“He is, worthy sir,” was the reply. “ His 
leg is broken.” 

An imprecation burst from the lips of the 
noble, and he stamped his heel angrily upon 
the ground. 

* Malediction on the slave’s carelessness ! 
the dog was valuable, and now his services 
are lost to me!” mutteredithe noble. 

“Not so, your excellency,” answered the 
_man, who had overheard the exclamation of 
the noble; “I am @ surgeon, andI can set 
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the broken limb. Ina short time he will again 
be at your exeellency’s service, oes 
as ever.” 

He immediately summoned one of the public 
sleighs and had his wounded serf placed with- 
in it, while he invited the surgeon to a place 
beside‘him in another. It was evident from 
the readiness with which his commands were 
obeyed, that he was a personage of some con- 
sideration in the city. 

The party were driven to a palace that 
stood wpon the banks of the Neva. ‘The serf 
was conveyed within by the attendants, who 
flocked instantly to the portal at their mas- 
ter’s summons. The noble and the surgeon 
followed. The serf was placed upon a low 
table in the centre of the apartment, and the 
surgeon proceeded to examine the fracture. 

“Shall I send for your instruments?” in- 
quired the noble. 

“ T have them all here,” answered the sur- 
geon, drawing a small leathern case from the 
breast-pocket of his furry coat. “I never stir 
a step without them—so, you see, I am always 
prepared for accidents like this.” 

“ Your forethought is excellent,” returned 
the noble, nodding his head approvingly. 
“Call for whatever you require. My ser- 
vants will attend you. When you have per- 
formed the operation, come to me for a few 
moments.” 

He turned to one of the servants, saying; 

“Stroloff, you will conduct the gentleman 
to my cabinet at his good pleasure.” And 
with a slight bend of the head he withdrew. 

“ Evidently a person of distinction,” thought 
the surgeon, as he proceeded, with much skill, 
to render his professional aid to the serf. 

‘The fracture was a compound one, and the 
operation of resetting the broken limb neces- 
sarily a painful one. With all his skill and 
care the surgeon knew he must be inflicting 
great pain. He could see the large drops of 
perspiration ooze from the pale brow of the 
poor serf, yet no cry of anguish, not even a 
moan, broke from his lips. 

“You are a brave fellow!” cried'the sur- 


performed. 
“Did anybody catch the horses, Blazek?” 
demanded the serf, of one of his companions. 
“Yes,” returned Blazek, “ yes, Lapoukin, 
the horses have ‘Been caught, aud are now 

safe in the master's stable.” 
The surgeon gazed curiously at his patient. 
His abnegation of self was something new to 


class, short in stature, asare most of the Rus- 
sian peasantry, but full of brawn and muscle; 
with a round bullet head, covered by a shock 
of reddish hair, an ample beard of the same 
color, and a bright blue eye. A pleasant 
face withal, but marred by a dogged look of 
submission, to which an occasional gleam of 
ferocity in the eye seemed to give the lie. 
The surgeon noticed this ata glance, for he 
was a keen observer of homanity. There is 
fire there,” he thought, “and it needs but the 
steel to bring it forth.” 

“You seem to care more for your master's 
horses than for yourself,” he said to the serf, 
Lapoukin, after this mental analysis, 

“They are better off than I am,” returned 
the serf, moodily. “They are quite as well 
fed, and not halfso much beaten. And though 
they are beasts of burden and slaves to man, 
they at least have not the consciousness of 
the injustice of their condition. But l~a 
born serf—all I have to do is to be beaten, and 
feel much obliged for it.” 

“Do you not fear to speak thus to me?” 
asked the surgeon, surprised at the free speech 
of Lapoukin. 

“O, no—you are not a Russian. You have 
set my limb with a touch as gentle as a moth- 
er’s on her babe. I have no fear of you.” 
®“ How know you I am not a Russian?” 

“Principally by your garb, and your smooth 
face. Then by the care with which you have 
dressed my wound. A Russian doctor would 
have mangled me like a dog.” ; 

“Can you trust your companions? Were 
they to carry your words to your master, your 
punishment would be the dreaded knout.” 

The serf shuddered, and the ferocious ex- 
pression, we have before mentioned, bung 
like a thunder-cloud for a moment over his 
features, his bright blue eyes gleaming the 
while with a lurid light. The mood passed 
quickly away, and he broke into a merry laugh, 

“Do you hear, boys’?” he asked, turning to 
his fellows. “The stranger thinks you might 
betray me. Eh, Stroloff? Eh, Blazek? Ha, 
ha, ha! No, noble sir,” he continued, eara- 
estly, to the surgeon, ;the Russian serf never 
betrays his fellow.” 

“You arethen discontented with yourlot?” 

This was what lawyers call a “ leading ques- 
tion,” and the surgeon put it with motive 
far deeper than the satisfying of an idle 
curiosity. The reader will discover that mo- 
tive ere the end of this veritable history is 
reached. 
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" Yellow eyes, hooked nose, and thick lips of 


“Tam naturally the merriest fellow breath- 
* teturned Lapoukin; “inclined to be 
ever laughing, and obliged, by that infernal 
knout, to be always laughing on the wrong 
fide of my mouth. It is a wretched life! I 
ould find in my heart to do anything to 
change it—ay, even though I were obliged to 
have recourse to death in the attempt. But 
his excellency, the count, will be awaiting 
you. Stroloff, conduct the gentleman to the 
master’s cabinet.” 

“Tshall eee you again, my brave fellow,” 
sald the surgeon. 

“If you do not,” returned Lapoukin, “I 
shall never forget you. Even dogs are grateful.” 

The surgeon followed Stroloff, and was 
soon ushered into the cabinet of the master 
of the serf. He found the noble disencum- 
bered of his furs and wearing arich robe, 
beneath which, upon his embroidered white 
waistcoat, was the insignia of several orders. 

He motioned the surgeon to a chair and 
desired him to be seated. The surgeon did so, 
with the air of aman who could adapt him- 
self to any place or circumstance. 

“You do not know me, I presume ?” began 
the noble, “The preliminary of all conver- 
tation should be an introduction. Permit me. 
Iam Count Goloffkin, Minister of Police, and 
Member of the Council of Regency.” 

The surgeon arose, bowed profoundly, and 
sald: 

“Iam called Lestoq—born in Moldavia, 
but lately from the surgical school of Paris. 
Here is my stock in trade.” 

He pulled out the leathern case and opened 
is that the count might see its contents. 
Ttcontained—a single lancet! With another 
profound bow, Lestoq resumed his seat, 

Goloffkin emiled pleasantly, crossed his 
left leg over his right, nursed his knee ger.tly, 
and all the while looked fixedly at Lestoq, 
Who boregthe scrutiny unflinchingly. Euch 
felt that he had encountered a kindred spirit. 
Craftiness was as equally personified in the 


Goloffkin, as in the broad forehead, long 
Mrdight nose, clear gray eye, and thin lips of 
Lestoq, 


“When did you arrive in St. Petersburgh ?” 
tsked Goloffkin. 


“This morning.” 

“Your object in coming hither ?” 

“To make my fortune.” 

“Umph! Foreigners have ever done well 
in Russia, since first they were induced to 
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You depend upon your wits to work your 
way to profit and renown ?” 

“T have nothing else to depend upon.” 

“ You have come toa goodfield. Our Rus- . 
sians are sluggish. Like most of your Class 


‘the opportunity meets you half-way. Some 


people call this fate. We will not debate it. 
I was looking for just such a man as you, 
when lo! accident throws you in my path.” 
“J felt assured that your excellency would 
find a use for me.” 

““You are shrewd and skilful—a master of 
your profession, that I saw at once. You 
have talents beyond that profession. Your 
fortune is before -you; shall I show you the 
way to it?” 

“If you will condescend to favor me so 
much ?” 

“The Princess Elizabeth requires a phy- 
sician—that office shall be yours.” 

“The Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Peter the Great ?” 

“Yes. - When Elizabeth was offered the 
throne she refused, and Anne of Courtland 
was crowned empress. ‘ Elizabeth retired to 
Neuski, where she now resides. There are 
ever discontented men who seek to foment 
disturbances. The name of Elizabeth is a 
strong rallying cry for conspirators. As the 
daughter of Peter the Great, she is idolized by 
the people. Anne of Courtland has resigned 
the throne in favor of her infant son, Prince 
Ivan, and formed a Council of Regency, con- 
sisting of herself, Osterman, Munich and my- 
self. Now we do not know that Elizabeth 
conspires, but ‘she may. It is therefore, 
necessary that a strict watch should be kept 
upon her actions. I send you to her as her 
physician—you understand ?” 

“T do—thoroughly.” 

“You will report to me at stated periods 
all that takes place at Neuski. Be faithful, and 
your reward shall be ample, dare to breathe 
a whisper of your true mission, and Siberia 
shall be your doom.” 

“Tt is colder there than here,” returned 
Lestoq, pleasantly; “your excellency knows 
that it is not a desirable residence, and, there- 
fore, I need not assure you that I shall en- 
deavor to abstain from visiting that extreme 
portion of the Russian empire.” 

Goloffkin nodded his head, approvingly. 

are the very man I need. Be true’to 
mé, and rich honors are Before you. Take 
this purse, furnish yourself with all things 
‘needful'for* your new situation. In a *fort- 


visit our bleak climate by Peter the Great. 


night be prepared to depart for Neuski.” 
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“T will be ready.” 

Goloffkin summoned a serf, and Lestog was 
conducted from the palace. 

“I have found a capital tool for my pur- 


pose,” mused Goloffkin, 

“*Be true to him!” efclaimed Lestoq, 
mentally ; “I will be true to myself. I came 
to St. Petersburgh to win honor and wealth, 
and the threat of Siberia shall not deter me 
from my purpose. I have risen one step, let 
me see what will be the next.” 

At the expiration of the fortnight, he de- 
parted for Neuski, and was installed as phy- 
sician to the Princess Elizabeth. Time passed 
on. lLestog had found favor in the eyes of the 
Princess Elizabeth, and Goloffkin was more 
than satisfied with him, Let, us look in upon 
him in Castle Neuski. You would hardly 
recognize him now. His long black hair is 
combed back from his forehead, powdered, 
and tied in a cue upon his neck. - His shabby, 
furry coat has been changed to one of velvet, 
richly embroidered, and his waistcoat and 
small clothes are of satin. A jewelled sword 
hangs by his side, more for ornament than 
use. 

He sits at a table, writing. He throws down 
the pen, and reads aloud what he has written. 
It is but a line. 

“ The princess does not conspire!” 

“My usual despatch to Goloffkin,” says 
Lestoq, communing with his own thoughts. 
“The princess does not conspire—ay, but she 
shall! It is time to take another step upward. 
I will sound the princess to-day.” 

He rang a bell upon the table, anda courier 
entered the apartment. Lestoq folded up the 
despatch, sealed and directed it, and gave it to 
the courier, who instantly departed, 

Lestog remained at the table absorbed in 
thought. A distant door opened, and the 
rustling of silk proclaimed the approach of a 
female. These sounds were lost upon Lés- 
toq—absorbed in meditation he heeded them 
not. 

The lady, for so her dress proclaimed her, 
approached him cautiously, a mischievous 
look quivering in her eye. She was a true 
Muscovite, you could see that at a glance. 
Petite in figure, with a fair complexion, 
auburn hair, and light blue eyes. Her age 
could not have been over twenty, The most 
casual observer would have pronounced her 
pretty. She was more than this—she was 
shrewd, witty and intelligent. Such was 
Rozetsky Potemkin, the favorite maid of 
honor to the Princess Elizabeth. 


The young surgeon, Lestog, could not fai! 
to be attracted by the wit and Pleasantry of 
the sprightly Rozetsky. An acquaintance 
had sprung up between them which soon 
ripened into a warmer feeling. You will not 
wonder then that Rozetsky rested her plump, 
dimpled arms upon Lestoq’s shoulder and 
peering, mischievously in his face, exclaimed: 

“Dreaming, in broad daylight, Lestog! 
Are you in love, or are you conspiring ?” 

“ Both—faith!” cried Lestog, rousing from 
his abstraction, and with a quick movement 
catching Rozetsky around the waist and fore- 
ing her to. a seat upon his knee, “Yoy 
know, Rozetsky, that I love you dearly, and 
I shall even be obliged to conspire to make 
you mine.” 

“You have not asked my consent yet,” said 
Rozetsky, demurely. 

“ Nor do I intend to do so, until I have won 
a title that will make me worthy to claim the 
heiress of Potemkin.” 

“ Have you ever been to Siberia, Lestog?” 
asked Rozetsk¥, looking with a mocking ex- 
pression in his face. 

“No. Bah! that cold ghost cannot fright- 
en me. I will be something or nothing. This 
little hand is one of the prizes I seek. If 
within six months I become the first man in 
the empire, shall it be mine ?” 

He held that fair, plump hand in his own 
firm grasp as he spoke, and he felt a gentle 
pressure in answer to his question. He tried 
to catch Rozetsky’s eye, but her head was 
averted and a radiant blush overspread her 
cheek. She suddenly untwined herself from 
his embrace and stood before him, placing her 
hand upon his shoulder and gazing earnestly 
into his face, saying: 

“Be careful, Lestoq—O, be careful for my 
sake !” 

“ Fear nothing, Rozetsky; I have too much 
at stake to be careless.” 

A few more words and they patted. The 
bold schemer went sedulously to work. His 
eloquent pleadings induced the Princess 
Elizabeth to make an effort for the throne of 
her father—that effort was successful, and in 
the six months that Lestoq had given himself, 
the princess was made czarina, and he, as 
her prime minister, was, indeed, the “first 
man in the empire.” 

He was created a count by the grateful 
Elizabeth, and, Rozetsky gladly shared his 
coronet. 

We have not been dealing in fiction: this is 
a true chapter from Russian history. 
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THE FATHER'S DEVOTION. 


WE MET IN CROWDS. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


We met in crowds! who used to meet so lonely, 
When the sweet twilight softly lit the shade; 

And for the vows we interchanged, now only 
Are the cold courtesies of fashion paid. 


We met in crowds! when gaicty was lighting 
The flashing eye, with all a syren’s art— 

Where pleasure steeps the soul with smiles inviting ; 
My face was happy, but O, not my heart! 


We met in crowds! Ah, how unlike the meeting 
Our bosoms knew in hours too quickly gone! 

But once I met thine eyes’ reproof, though fleeting, 
it haunts my heart—reproaching and alone. 


We met in crowds !—and I, who loved so fondly, 
Deemed fondly, for a while, that I loved not; 
But now thou’rt gone, thine image grows more 


strongly 
Within my bosom—ne’er to be forgot! 
We met in crowds! as strangers, coldly, sadly, 
Who ne’er so met, and may not meet again; 


As last we parted !—{f had dreamed how gladly, 
But no, 0 no!—my heart still lives in pain! 
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LORIGINAL.] 
THE FATHER’S DEVOTION. 
ATRUE TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Art the age of thirty-nine, Francois de Au- 
tillac was left a widower. He was a man of 
refinement and sensibility; and the wife of 
such aman may be supposed to have been a 

spirit. He mourned her as men sel- 

dom mourn—with a still, deep intensity of 
that admitted no second love. Hence- 

his care and affection settled upon the 

one dear object which she had left him, and 
upon which her dying eyes had looked their 
last. This was a beautiful boy, scarcely eight 
years of age; the only child. De Aurillac had 
not been married young. He was fastidious 
in his tastes; and until he was entering his 
thirty-first year, he saw no one who held the 
Key to his affections. When he married at 
last, few would have believed that the sensi- 
tive bachelor would have chosen a poor or- 
phan, without wealth, without beauty, and 
possessing only ordinary advantages of educa- 
tion, But the charm to him was such as the 

15 
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world sometimes overlooks. She was a sweet, 
amiable woman, past her first yquth, but rich 
in gentle and quiet affections—affections 
which had never been poured forth upon an- 
other. She loved him for himself—for until 
she was married, she kngw not that he had 
any wealth beyond a bare competence. 

Almost nine years passed away in a sweet 
dream. His house, one of the best, though 
not one of the largest in Paris, was the abode 
of as perfect happiness as ever falls to the lot 
of man. The child was born a year after their 
marriage, inheriting more than his father’s 
beauty of face and figure, and his mother’s 
gentle disposition. People saw in Marie de 
Aurillac how happiness beautifies even a plain 
face. They who called her homely before, 
were now surprised into praise of her soft and 
delicate beauty. 

And, for the little Francois, every one 
thought him too handsome. Such beautiful 
children, they said, never fulfilled their prom- 
ise. It was always an early death, or a blight 
of some sort that would happen. But these 
things, although often said in her presence, 
did not prevent Madame de Aurillac from en- 
joying the loveliness of her child. Like many 
persons who have been accustomed to be call- 
ed plain, she set perhaps too great a value 
upon beauty, and her son’s face was “ a thing 
of joy forever” to her admiring gaze. Yet 
she was no silly mother, to dress him in showy 
gauds. The boy was always plainly and neat- 
ly attired, and wore his clothes with a grace 
that was far beyond richness of texture or 
color. 

From the moment of his wife’s death, Au- 
rillac devoted himself to this child, becoming 
mother as well as father. Scarcely ever were 
the two separated. The father went over all 
his youthful studies, to enable him to become 
the teacher of Francois; and the result was, 
that the boy went even beyond others of his 
age in learning, while his physical system was 
kept perfect by athletic sports. At the age 
of eighteen, he was all that his father had 
hoped or desired ; a pure-minded, whole-soul- 
ed youth, free from the vices of society, yet 
not living apart from it like an anchorite; en- 
joying the companionship of others, but turn- 
ing to his father as his best beloved compan- 
ion and friend; warm-hearted and generous, 
open and frank, yet not so easily. imposed on 
as these last qualities often render their 


possessor. 
It was one of the loveliest days in spring, 
when Aurillac proposed to his son to visit 
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Versailles. They were to go and return by 
railway, as the roads were wet from recent 
rains, and Aurillac did not like to spoil a new 
carriage that had been just built for him. 
They found, unexpectedly, a number of inti- 
mate friends travefling also; for there was a 
grand fete on that day, and an excursion train 
of carriages was on the point of starting from 
the station. As was then usual in France, 
the carriage doors were locked, to prevent 
people from leaping out at any momentary 
stopping of the train; and on this day, the 
party travelling embraced many hundreds. 

Half way between Paris and Versailles, a 
dense smoke was perceived entering the win- 
dows; but no one thought of any danger; for 
as yet, railway travelling was anovelty. It 
increased momently, and soon the terrible cry 
of fire was heard. The train was moving on 
rapidly, the wind was high, and soon the mis- 
erable travellers became conscious that their 
lives were endangered, nut only by the suffo- 
eating smoke, but by actual burning. There 
was no way of escape until the train could be 
stopped and the doors unlocked. The win- 
dows alone gave them air to breathe, but to 
attempt to spring from them, even had they 
been large enough for the purpose, would 
have been instant death. 

Now it was that Aurillac realized the calm 
and serene depths of his son’s character. 
While many of his young companions were 
behaving in the most frantic manner, Fran- 
cois was trying to compose them; not only 
by soothing and hopeful words, but by his 
own example. The father was conscious of 
all the danger, and believed that death was 
surely at hand. It seemed an age before the 
train could be stopped; and when at length 
it was accomplished, the delay was so great 
that many were already dead; some from 
fright, others, who were unable to get near 
the windows, from suffocation, and others 
again whose faces had been scorched by the 
contact of the burning wood of the carriages. 

Aurillac and his son escaped with life; the 
father almost uninjured. But alas! for poor 
Francois! His mother, had she lived, would 
not have known him. The fair, youthful face 
was one mass of ruin; crisped, discolored, 
miserably, hopelessly burned. For a year he 
lay suffering, no eye looking upon the poor 
wreck save those of his nurse and physician, 
and his who had devoted himself body and 
soul, to ameliorate, if possible, his agonies. 
Irrecoverably blind, yet feeling keenly when 
light was introduced into the room; the fair 


THE FATHER’S DEVOTION. 


forehead blackened, the features distorted— 
no, never should human eye save these rest 
upon the poor face! 

At the close of the year, when Francois be- 
gan to recover strength, Aurillac sold his 
beautiful house and retired to a sinall country 
seat in the neighborhood of Paris, consecrat- 
ing himself, his fortune and energies to the 
sufferer. 

Long years have passed since then, but the 
goodness and mercy of God preserve the de- 
voted parent to watch over his child. Fran- 
cois knows that his face would strike horror 
to other eyes, and is content to live alone with 
his father. Aurillac never suffers him to have 
alonely moment. Books and music he can 
still enjoy from his father’s voice and finger, 
and to the sweet fragrance of flowers and 
leaves he is intensely sensitive. The echoes 
of the outer world come to him in his solitude, 
softened and subdued ; and if he ever longs to 
mingle again in its scenes, the regret is never 
expressed. He breathes no sigh—sheds no 
tear; but a hundred times each day, he gives 
his father some sweet proof that his self-sacri- 
ficing devotion is not wasted upon an unfeel- 
ing or ungrateful son. 


There are those persons who maintain that 
these poor bodies of ours will be raised at the 
last day, in the exact image of the earthly. 
To such it would seem a fruitless task to op- 
pose any argument to the contrary. Heaven 
forefend that the wear and tear, the disease 
and suffering, the wounds and deformities 
which earth leaves upon us, should be renew- 
ein that“fair land where the inhabitants 
shall no more say “I am sick.” Let us con- 
sole ourselves with the promise that “no evil 
thing shall enter therein.” So may it be! fn 


> — 


A BOOKSELLER'S ESTIMATE. 

A bookseller who had heard of Balzac as 
young writer of great promise, resolved to 
offer him 3000f. for a novel, but on being told 
that he lived in an obscure street in the old 
part of Paris, he observed that he must bes 
plebeian, and that he would offer him but 
2000f On arriving at the house he was told 
that Balzac lived on the fourth floor. “0, in 
that case,” said the bookseller, “I will offer 
but 1500f.” But when he entered a poorly- 
furnished room and saw a young man steep- 
ing a penny roll in a glass of water, he offered 
but 300f., and for this sum received the man- 
uscript of what was afterward considered 4 
chef-d’ cevre—the “Derniere Fee.” 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist, 


found the flower in a nook, 
crept a clear onl lnughing brook 
The young boughs through ; 
And king-cups spangled all the ground, 
‘And the wind-flower there was found, 
And blue. 
Countsss or BuassinoTon. 


Work for the Month. 

Transplant, in any moist or showery weather this 
month, the perennial and biennial seedlings to 
their proper situations, with a ball of earth round 
their roots. Propagate fibrous-rooted plants. Pre- 
pare the spots where you mean to deposit anemone 
and ranunculus rcots any time between the end of 
this month and the end of October; and dig all 
beds and borders which are vacant, to prepare 
them also for receiving roots and plants next 
month. Transplant peonies, flag irises, monk’s- 
hood, fraxinella, and such like plants, to part their 
roots and remove each root to its destined position. 
Transplant evergreens. Plant cuttings of honey- 
guckles, and other shrubs; plant hyacinth and tu- 
lip roots for early spring bloom; plant box by slips 
or roots. Mow grass lawn and walks. Clear away 
flower stems, and trim flowering plants. Sow 
seeds of bulbous flowers, if not done last month. 


Peony. 

This interesting genus contains many magnifi- 
cent flowering plants, embracing at least one hun- 
dred varieties and species, all of which are desir- 
able for the border, and perfectly hardy, standing 
one winter without protection. Most of the genus 
is herbaceous. P. Moutan, and its varieties, are 
thrubby ; their roots are fleshy, but not so distinctly 
tuberous as most of the herbaceous species. All re- 
quire nearly the same treatment. The time for di- 
viding the herbaceoys sorts is in September or Oc- 
tober; the whole stool should be taken up. With 
a sharp knife it may be divided into as many pieces 
as there are tubers with buds; it is necessary that a 
bud be preserved on each tuber. At this season of 
the year the peony is in a dormant state; the buds 
are just beginning to show themselves, and, if de- 
layed long after the first of October, the new fibres 
begin te push, and the plant will be less likely to 
flower the coming spring. The peony roots should 
hot be disturbed in the spring, unless it be very 
tarly, as it does not succeed well when transplant- 
ed at that season, without a ball of earth adhering 
to the rovts. The tubers should be planted in a 
deep, rich, light, garden soil; the crown, or bud, 
thould be placed three inches below the surface. 
The species of the peony have been so much chang- 
ed by the florist, that it is difficult to draw the line 
of botanical distinction with any degree of accu- 
tacy; and, for floral purposes, it is not necessary. 

The woody peonies may be propagated by seeds, 
tuckers, layers, and by grafting. The common 
and most simple way is by suckers; these may be 
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often found growing from old wood, when standing 
in the open border. The wood is very hard, and 
will require a sharp, strong knife; a fine saw is 
often useful in the operation. October is the best 
time to divide the plants. In the first place, take 
away the soil carefully from the roots so as to see 
how the sucker can be taken off to the best advan- 
tage, and not injure the old plant, and to give a 
portion of the root to the young plant. When de- 
tached, the sucker may be planted where it is des- 
tined to stand, in a rich, mellow loam. When pro- 
pagated by layers, the outer shoots are bent down 
into the soil in the spring; but before they are fast- 
ened down with a hook or pegs, a longitudinal 
split should be made in the inner side of the bend; 
this should be done with great care, as the shoots 
are extremely liable to be broken off where they 
bend. It takes two years for a layer of the peony 
to be sufficiently rooted to be detached. If seed is 
saved, it should be planted as soon as ripe in au- 
tumn. It would appear above ground the next 
spring, and im the course of a few years produce 
flowers, and perhaps a new variety. It is best to 
cover the crowns of all varieties and species in au- 
tumn with coarse stable manure; the plants flower 
stronger for it. With a collection of peonies of the 
different sorts, the garden will not be without some 
of the kinds being in bloom from the first of May 
to the first of July. 

A pleasant Fertilizer for Garden Plants. 

Many persons, particularly ladies, dislike to use 
the ordinary fertilizers from the barn or poultry 
yard on flowers and other house plants. “One 
who knows” sends the following to the “ Agricul- 
turist,”’ which is good not only to stimulate house- 
plants, but for outdoor plants of almost every kind. 
Dissolve one half to three-fourths of an ounce of 
sulphate of ammonia (obtained cheaply at the drug- 
gists) in one gallon of water. Apply it once a 
week, and then only to growing plants. It may be 
used with great benefit on beds of strawberries, on 
peas, on dwarf pears, grape-vines, dahlias, and for 
all kinds of pot-plants. This mixture incfeases the 
size of the foliage of plants, and gives a dark, shin- 
ing green color. The flowers also are improved in 
proportion; and, not the least important, this fer- 
tilizer will do no harm. 

Snap-Dragon.” 

This is a curious, as well as an ornamental, genus 
of plants, mostly perennials or biennials. The 
flower bears a perfect resemblance to the snout or 
nose of some animal; by applying the thumb aud 
finger to the side of the corolla, it opens and shuts, 
as with a spring. The snap-dragon has sported 
into many varieties, not only purple, but rosy, 
crimson, yellow, red and yellow, red and white, 
white striped, mottled, tipped, etc. It is not a per- 
fect perennial, as it is apt to die out every few 
years. The varieties may be propagated from cut- 
tings or divisions of the root. ae 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Bousewite. 


Minute Pudding. 

Put a’pint and a half of milk on the fire. Mix 
five large tablespoonsful of either wheat or rye 
flour, smoothly, with half a pint of milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and half of a grated nutmeg. 
When the milk boils, stir in the mixed flour and 
milk. Let the whole boil for one minute, stirring 
it constantly ; take it from the fire; let it get luke- 
warm; then add three beaten egge. Set it back 
on the fire, and stir it constantly until it thickens; 
take it from the fire as soon as it boils; serve with 
sauce. 


Simple Desserts for Summer. 

Take six eggs, and beat them separately. With 
the yolks, a quart of milk, sugar, essence of lemon, 
or rose-water, make a custard. Beat the whites 
very stiff; have ready a kettle of boiling water, 
with a skimmer; dip in slices of the whites just 
long enough to harden; then lay them on a sieve 
till cold; put the custard into a dish, and crisp and 
put the whites lightly over the top. Set on the ice, 
if convenient, till wanted. 


Cracker Pudding. 

Mix ten ounces of finely-pounded crackers with 
a wineglass of wine, a little salt, and half a nutmeg, 
three or four tablespoonsful of sugar, and two of 
melted butter. Beat eight eggs to a froth; mix 
them with three pints of milk, and turn them on 
the rest of the ingredients. Let it remain till the 
crackers soften ; then bake it. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. 

Wash them perfectly clean, wipe them dry, and 
bake in a quick oven, according to their size—half 
an hour for quite small size, three-quarters for 
larger, and afull hour for the largest. ‘Let the 
oven have a good heat, and do not open it, unless 
it is necessary to turn them, until they are done. 


Boiling Mush. 

It is very common to make mush by boiling only 
a few minutes. This is all wrong. It should be 
boiled one or two hours, and if longer, will do no 
harm. It will be necessary to occasionally add 
some hot water, to keep the mass thin, and prevent 
burning; and it must be often stirred. 


Apple Tapioca Pudding. 

Soak a coffee-cup full of tapioca in a quart of 
lukewarm water four hours. Pare and slice apples 
sufficient to nearly fill your dish; put sugar and 
spice to your taste. Pour over the tapioca, and 
bake an hour. Serve with sugar and cream. 
Potato Pudding. 

One pound of boiled potatoes mashed with a 
little milk and strained, half a pound of sugar, six 
eggs, one lemon grated. Bake an hour. — 


Diet Bread Cake. 

Three-quarters of & pound of sugar, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of flour, and eight eggs; put your 
sugar and eggs together into a basin or pan, with 
half a pint of lukewarm water; beat them all well 
up with a whisk, the same as for sponge cakes, over 
a slow fire until quite warm, take them from the 
fire and whip them until cold; add the grating of 
one lemon, then mix in the flour lightly, adding 
some caraway seeds, if they are liked; do not fill 
your mould; they should be square paper cases, 
buttered. 

Cheesecakes. 

Cut your paste and fill the pans; have ready pre- 
pared this mixture—break three yolks of eggs and 
one white into a basin, a little powdered sugar, a 
grating of ‘lemon, the juice of a lemon, a few bread 
crumbs or crumbed stale pound cake, an ounce of 
clarified butter, and mix all well together; add half 
a gill of cream; put a spoonful in each tartlet pan; 
you must press the paste the form of the pan. 
Cinnamon Cakes. 

Beat up six eggs with three tablespoonsful of 
rosewater; put to it a pound of sifted sugar, a des- 
sertspoonful of powdered cinnamon, and 
flour to form it into a paste; roll it out thin, and 
cut it into any shape you please; place them on 
paper, and bake them. Remove them from the 
paper when done. Keep them dry. 

Green Sweet Corn. ‘ 

Corn is much sweeter to be boiled on the cob. If 
made into succotash, cut it from the cobs, and boil 
it with Lima beans, and a few slices of salt pork. 
It requires boiling from fifteen to thirty minutes, 
according to its age. 


Boiled Corned Pork. 

Take some nice slices of corned pork, broil them 
quickly. Have ready some butter, pepper and salt, 
with # spoonful of mixed mustard and a little 
vinegar; turn it over the pork. Serve hot for 
breakfast. 

Apples in Batter. 

Pare and core several small-sized apples; set 
them in a deep dish; make a rich batter, and per 
it over them; bake in a quick oven for one hour; 
serve with wine sauce. 


Apple Pudding. 

Fill a pudding-dish with acid apples pared and 
quartered. Cover them with a thick crust, made 
as directed for soda biscuit, and bake half an hour; 
serve with gugar and cream. 

Soda Biscuit. 

Take one pint of sweet cream, one teaspoonful ot 
soda, two of cream tartar, a little salt, and flour 
sufficient to mix the ingredients quite soft. Bake 
in a quick oven. 
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Curious Matters. 


Remarkable Echo. 

Mountain echoes are often very grand. “The 
yoices of subterranean demons calling from the 
bottom of the world,” is what the Arabs call them. 
One of the very grandest exists on the Kening-see, 
a picturesque lake in the Bavarian Highlands, at a 
spot where the naked cliff rises on one side to the 
height of five thousand feet, while the other side is 
clothed with forest. The report of a pocket pistol 
fired here is first returned faint and low from the 
wooded side, and dies away. In a second more it 
is heard gathering along the cliffs on the other 
side, like a gradual rell of thunder, increasing in 
volume until it breaks over your head in deafening 
crash, louder than the broadside of a ship of the 
line. 


Golden Balls. 

The “ three golden balls '’ used by pawnbrokers, 
as the sign of their calling, were originally the coat 
ofarms of an Italian cardinal. On the establish- 
ment of the Monte di Pieta, at Rome, in the fif- 
teenth century, the cardinal permitted the institu- 
tion to use his heraldic emblems, that those dealing 
with it might understand it was directly under his 
protection and patronage. The institution was 
established for the purpose of lending money to the 
podMat a moderate rate of interest, and to counter 
vail the exorbitant, usurious practices of the Jews, 
who formed, at that period, the great money- 
lenders of Europe. 


A romantic Marriage. 

The war abounds in romantic marriages, one of 
the most recent of which is that of Major Rodman, 
of the 7th Connecticut regiment, and a Miss Bud- 
dington, of Groton. The bride, who is the daugh- 
ter of Captain Buddington, of Groton, Conn., who 
brought the ship Resolute from the Arctic regions 
some years since, was in the when the rebel- 
lion broke out, and remained *with the rebels until 
s few weeks since, when she was forwarded under 
‘flag of truce from their lines to Fernandina, for 
the purpose of returning to her friends at home. 
There Major Rodman met her, proposed with true 
nilitary promptness, and the result was an uncon- 
ditional surrender on the part of the) lady, and 
speedy wedding. 


4 new Idea. 

A novel mode of lighting has been introduced at 
«Baptist church, just built at Philadelphia; there 
is not a gas-burner in the audience room. In the 
Panels of the ceiling are circles of ground glass two 
feet in diameter. Above each of these, in the loft, 
sam argand burner and a powerful reflector. The 
tect is just about the same as if thirty full moons 
thone on the ceiling. The light is not sharp and 
teat bet abundant and mellow, and not painful 

eyes. 
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Old Times, 

The first importation of cattle to Massachusetts 
was by Mr. Winslow, the agent of the Plymouth 
colony, in the “Charity,” in March, 1628. This 
same vessel brought over the first ship carpenter 
ever in New England, as well as the first salt man- 
ufacturer. The ship carpenter proved a worthy 
man; he built two ketches and a lighter, and then 
fell sick and died. The salt-maker was “ ignorant 
and self-willed,”’ and “ his attempts to manufacture 
salt proved expensive and profitless.’’ 

Singular Circumstance, 

A fisherman, belonging to Edgartown, last year 
hooked a halibut, which he thought weighed about 
one hundred pounds, and which escaped, carrying 
off the hook and part of the line. A few weeks 
since the same person, in the same boat, caught 
the same fish, with the hook still in its mouth, and, 
what is very singular, the wound in his mouth had 
healed, although the hook was rusted. The fish 
was this time judged to weigh about one hundred 
and thirty pounds. 


A 


Curiosity. 

The Danville (N. Y.) Herald says there is a 
smart little German boy in that village, named 
Lauterborn, who has been provided by nature with 
a whistle in his nose. It was noticed a few months 
since, and was supposed to proceed from a cold, 
but he recovered without losing his whistle, and a 
little practice will make him a greater curiosity 
than anything Barnum has got on hand now. 

A social Smoke. 

The Utica Herald says some of the collegiates at 
Clinton College have provided themselves with an 
enormous bowl, of sufficient capacity to hold half a 
pound or so of “the weed,” from which radiates 
numerous stems. The bow! is filled, placed on the 
floor, and the contents lighted, when the smoking 
fraternity gather round in a circle, apply their 
mouths to the stems, puff, and have a jolly time. 


Five Hundred Milesin one and ahalf Hours. 
It is said that some of the most distinguished en- 
gineers in France have approved a plan for a rail- 
way from Paris to Marseilles, by which the journey, 
which now consumes eighteen hours, may be made 
in one hour anda half. The distance is five hun- 
dred and ten miles. The plan has been submitted 
to the emperor for his approbation. The hydraulic 
system, in which sliding is substituted for running 
on wheels, is that proposed. 

An old Settler. - 

A turtle was found a few days ago on the farm 
of William Allen, in Westpert, with the initials of 
Weston Allen, Humphrey Allen and David Allen, 
cut on its shell. There was one date, 171- (the 
last figure undecipherable), and one of 1787. The 
same turtle was found on the same farm about 
twelve years ago. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Epirors AND PROPRIETORS. 


FACTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

About women some queer things are said, 
which only the professed satirists have the 
hardihood to publish. Everybody remembers 
Panch’s aphorism, that “men want all they 
can get, and women all they can’t get.” Starr 
King said in a lecture, that “whenever three 
women are walking together, two of them are 
laughing.” We have ourselves remarked that 
of the men and women whom we meet ina 
fashionable promenade, the latter, as a general 
thing, have the more cheerful look. An ill- 
natured bachelor, to whom we mentioned the 
fact, said it was owing to their greater pride 
of apparel. “A well-dressed woman,” said 
the impudent churl, “is always happy.” It 
has been noticed that invariably fat women 
envy the lean ones, and the lean ones, the fat. 
A recent writer contributes the following :— 
“The smaller a lady is, so much the more 
does she affect sunflower ~osettes, enormous 
flounces, and extra-sized ornaments. Diminu- 
tive ladies invariably admire giant-like gentle- 
men—and vice versa. Ladies who are great- 
ly admired by their own sex are very seldom 
viewed in the same light by gentlemen. If 
you walk up the street with a bouquet in your 
hand, nine wemen out of ten will look atten- 
tively at it, while not one man out of ten will 
notice its existence. It is a curious fact, that 
‘those women who have made the most ac- 
quaintances during a long course of years, 
have by far the best memory for faces and 
persons. Although women .are supposed to 
be the talkative sex, it is not less true that in 
learning a foreign tongue, men acquire more 
readily the facility in speaking it, while ladies 
understand it better and sooner when spoken 
to.” : 


A CARPENTER’s following bill, 
rendered by a carpeater to a farmer for whom 
he had worked, seems at least curious :—* To 
hanging two barn doors and myself seven 
hours, one dollar and a half,” : 


Just so.—The man who shows that he is 
vain of having done us a favor, pays himself, 
and saves us the trouble. 


IRISH GIRLS. 

An American gentleman, travelling in Ire- 
land, writes home the following account of his 
experience: “Of course we admire the beauti- 
ful lasses of Limerick, and a larger number of 
handsome, and often lovely peasant girls, is 
nowhere to be seen, even in Ireland. Lime- 
rick is quite famous for the beauty of its wo- 
men—for their bewitching grace, their finely 
formed features, their dark hair and eyes, 
their elegance of form and stately carriage— 
and this is characteristic even of the poorest 
girls. We spoke of this matter in the hearing 
of our driver, but he set down the far-famed 
beauty of the Limerick lasses at a low figure. 

“Fine girls! Ay, fine enough till their 
husbands bate ’em!” 

“What, lay hands on a woman—beat 
’em ?” 

“Sure they do, and don’t they desarve it, 
too? A parcel of idle, lazy hussies—thinking 
of nothing but the boys, and getting them to 
marry them.” 

“But the boys are fond of the girls, too.” 

“Not half so bad as the girls—they wont be 
aisy. sir. They wont let the boys alone! If 
they did, the boys ’nd never think ov them. 
I have been in England, sir, and seen the Eng- 
lish girls get up in the morning and get their 
house tidied before breakfast, and make every- 
thing snug at home for a poor man—that’s the 
kind of a girl for a wife, sir, not your pretty 
idle things like thim there ?” 


STAG-NATION.—Quilp, having spoken rath- 
er disparagingly of the female sex, in the 
hearing of a lady friend, was rebuked for his 
impertinence by the question, what would be 
the effect upon the men, if all the ‘little dears’ 
should perish ?»—* Ah,” said Quilp, “I ac- 
knowledge that the result would be a univer- 
sal stag-nation !” 


GREATNESS.—To expect to be great with- 
out having enemies, is to expect trees to shed 
their fruit without being “pelted.” 


JUST REMEMBER.—Stones and idle words 
are things not to be thrown at random. 
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ENGLISH PALACES AND PARKS. 

Few of us have any definite idea of the 
amount of wealth and splendor that surround 
many of the English nobles in their princely 
residences.. An intelligent American writing 
from England, describes some of these things. 

Earl Spencer’s homestead, situated about 
sixty miles from London, comprises ten thou- 
sand acres, tastefully divided into parks, 
meadows, pastures, woods and gardens. His 
library, called the finest private library in the 
world, contains fifty thousand volumes. Ex- 
tensive and elegant stables, green-houses, and 
conservatories, game keeper’s houses, dog 
kennels, porter’s lodge and farm houses with- 
out number, go to complete the establishment. 
Hundreds of sheep and cattle graze in the 
parks about the house. 

The Duke of Richmond’s home farm at 
Goodwood, sixty miles from London, consists 
of twenty-three thousand acres, or over thirty- 
fivé square miles. And this is in crowded 
England, which has a population of 16,000,000, 
anatea of only 50,000 square miles, or just 
$2,000,000 of acres, giving, were the land di- 
vided, but two acres to each inhabitant. The 
residence of the duke is a complete palace. 
One extensive hall is covered with yellow silk 
aid pictures in the richest and most costly 
tapestry. The dishes and plates upon the 
tables are all of porcelain, silver and gold. 
Twenty-five race horses stand in the stable, 
each being assigned to the care of a special 
groom. A grotto near the house, the ladies 
spent six years in adorning. An aviary is 
supplied with almost every variety of rare 
md elegant birds. Large herds of cattle, 
rsa and deer are spread over the immense 

The Duke of Devonshire’s place, at Chats- 
Worth, is said to excel in magnificence any 
other in the kingdom. The income of the 
duke is one million of dollars a year, and he is 
sald to spend it all. In the grounds about his 
house are kept four hundred head of cattle, 
amd fourteen hundred deer. The kitchen 
garden contains twelve acres, and is filled with 
almost every species of fruit and vegetables. 
A vast arboretum connected with the estab- 
lishment, is designed to contain a sample of 
every tree that grows. There is also a grass 
conservatory 387 feet in length, 112 in breadth, 
Slim height, covered by 76,000 square feet of 
glass, and warmed by seven miles of pipe con- 
veying hot water. One plant was obtained 
from India by & special messenger, and is val- 
ued at $10,000. One of the fountains near 
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the house plays 276 feet high, said to be the 
highest jet in the world. Chatsworth con- 
tains 3500 acres, but the duke owns .96,000 
acres in the county of Derbyshire. Within 
the entire is one vast scene of paintings, 
sculpture, mosaic work, carved wainscotting, 
and all the elegancies and luxuries within the 
reach of almost boundless wealth and highly 
refined taste. 


A SMART WOMAN, 
An Irishman who was travelling on foot 
through an unfrequented part of the country, 


seeing no men around, remarked: 
“Well, missus, you’ve some mighty nice 
hams.” 

“Nice hams,” was the dry response. 

“ Faix, I think I'll have one, missus!” 

“ But ye’ll no get ane, my man.” 

Pat, nothing daunted, put his foot upon a 
stool for the purpose of taking one down from 
the ceiling, where they hung, and he did so 
boldly, for he saw no one was in the house 
but the woman and a child, With a stern 
face, however, she suddenly stepped before 
him, and said: 

“ Did ony body see ye come in here ?” 

“ The devil a one,” was answered, defiantly. 

“ And the devil a ane ‘ll see ye gang out 
again. Bring me the axe, lassie.” 

In a moment the blackguard was out at the 
door and off, leaving her to enjoy a hearty 
laugh at the success of her ruse, 


A sporTING GENT.—A few days ago, a 
gentleman in the neighborhood of Cardiff, 
Wales, went out with his'\dog and gun. The 
dog, a pointer, came to “a point,” when the 
“sporting gent,’ walking up, deliberately 
kicked the sagacious animal, saying, “ You 
lazy brute, are you banged up already ?” 


Wuen To Drink.—It was a solemnly fun- 
ny joke, that of the bon vivant who said there 
were only two occasions when a gentleman 
could drink brandy without a sacrifice of dig- 
nity and self-respect, viz., “ when he has had 
salt fish for dinner, and when he hasn’t!” 


A Huspanpb’s Grrer.—A man in New 
Hampshire had the misfortune recently to lose 
his wife. Over the grave he caused a stone 
to be placed, on which, in the depth of his 
grief he had ordered to be inscribed: “ Tears 
cannot restore her—therefore I weep.” 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

In the year 1800, and from that time until 
after Napoleon was banished to St. Helena, 
England’s paper money was enormously ex- 
tended. Gold was at a premium, and was 
hoarded with jealous care by those who 
thought that the country was on the brink of 
ruin, and that it could never recover from the 
blows which it had received, at home as well 
as abroad. Provisions were scarce and dear, 
and the poorer classes demanded bread or 
blood, and some of them cheered for Napoleon 
in the streets of London. Everything was 
inflated, and those who were in the habit of 
prophesying and reading the signs of the 
times, declared that bankruptcy was certain, 
and that England, as a first-class nation, 
would be heard of no more. And yet, in 
those very times, when all were predicting 
ruin, was laid the foundation of Great 
Britain’s greatness and future prosperity. 
Singular as it may seem, yet such was the 
case, for by the extension of paper money 
men were forced to look around and see how 
they could invest it in the most profitable 
manner; and so they hit on factories, iron, 
steel, cotton, where were manufactured every- 
thing, from the size of a penknife to a lace 
collar, and thus was England’s greatness se- 
cured; and selfish, brutal, piratical as she is, 
Great Britain stands to-day more powerful 
than ever, able to pay the interest on her 
national debt, large as it is, and willing to 
contribute millions for the pleasure of com- 
mitting some fresh outrage on a weak nation, 
a tribe, or an infant colony. 

Now from England let us turn to the United 
States. Little more than two years ago our 
national debt was so small that it was insigni- 
ficant compared to our own resources. We 
had millions of gold, more than we could use 
to advantage. It came to us by the ton from 
California, and each steamer from Europe ad- 
ded to the general fund for the purpose of 
paying for stocks, which the rich men of Eng- 
land and Germany invested in because the 
rates of interest were higher here than at 
home. But as soon as our present war com- 
menced, the stocks held by foreigners, or those 
who were timid, were sold, and the proceeds 
were remitted to Europe in gold, and then 
commenced a drain of our precious metal; 
and that fact, in connection with speculative 
movements, sent gold up to a large premium, 
and it will remain at a premium, more or less, 
according to our successes or failures, until 
peace is restored. 


Greenbacks and postal currency have taken 
the place of gold. Every article of consump- 
tion is sold at inflated prices, just as it hap- 
pened in England sixty years ago, but the 
country is not ruined, nor is it likely to be, as 
long as the internal taxes are collected, for 
they are guarantees that the debt which we 
are contracting will be paid. In fact, every 
man who pays a dollar in the shape of taxa- 
tion endorses a greenback which passes for a 
dollar, and this is strengthening to the coun- 
try ; for we have no foreign loans, and as long 
as people have confidence in the government, 
we want none, so that we cannot see why the 
United States should not come out of the war 
in as good condition as England, did after 
twenty years of bloodshed. 


SKILL In Farmine.—Skill adds more to 
the profits of farming than hard work. In 
the article of butter, for instance, the same 
outlay is required, or nearly the same, to 
make a hundred pounds of poor butter as 
would be required to make a hundred pounds 
of that which is good. But when the two ar- 
ticles are marketed, there may be five or six 
dollars of clear extra profit in the pocket of 
the skilful dairyman. The importance of sei- 
entific farming is realized by those who have 
found such benefit as is noted above in nearly 
every department of their labor. 


TASTES OF DIFFERENT PEoPLE.— We 
chew tobacco, the Hindoo takes to lime, while 
the Patagonian finds contentment “in a bite 
of guano.” The children of this country de- 
light in candy; those of Africa in rock salt. 
A Frenchman “goes his length” on fried 
frogs, while an Esquimaux Indian thinks a 
stewed candle the climax of dainties, The 
South Sea Islanders differ from all these, their 
faney dish being broiled clergymen, while they 
never get hold of a grass-colored umbrella 
without boiling it up for greens. 


FEeELine.—Nothing moves the mass more 
than the exhibition of deep feeling. It 
speaks a language which the very humblest 
can understand, and challenges a response 
which not even the most callous are disposed 
to withhold. 


TaLu.—There is a clearing out West where 
young ladies grow so tall that they stand on 
tip-toe and pick off the chestnuts from the 
loftiest trees. 
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HANDSOME MEN. 
Some young lady, who, probably has been 
by a good-looking man, writes in the 
following style respecting masculine beauty. 
There is much truth in her observations: 
“What a very rare thing is a handsome man. 
Ble is an absolute Phoenix —a black swan. 
When we look round among our friends and 
sequaintance, or upon the crowds we encoun- 
r in our daily walks, what a very smal ' 
quantity of ‘fine, classical features’ do we 
meet with. How rare are ‘high and lofty 
foreheads, and ‘ finely-chiselled’ nostrils. On 
the contrary, what numbers of snipe and snub 
noses, of high cheek bones and hollow cheeks, 
ofextensive mouths, sans teeth, of dull and 
sunken eyes, of cadaverous complexions, en- 
counter us at every turn. How many are 
short and fat, how many long and lanky, and 
pearly all how awkward! In fact, a very 
handsome man ought to be taken hold of and 
pitinashow. It is not fitting that he be al- 
lowed to go at large. Whatis he but a re- 
proach to his fellow-creatures—an odious com- 
parison—a walking insult! Let him be con- 
fined or tattooed. It may not be new, but it 
is very true, that most things are valued in 
proportion to their rarity. Men are vainer of 
personal beauty than women, and far less 
siliful in concealing their vanity; conse- 
quently, a handsome man is a decided imper- 
tinence—a thorough-bred Narcissus. He is 
of opinion that the business of the world 
stands still in order to give the people engaged 
therein leisure to contemplate him. When he 
appears, he thinks that all thoughts and emo- 
tions in the breast of every one present are 
wspended and obliterated in order to make 
room for an intense feeling of admiration. 
He feels quite certain that every woman who 
looks upon him loves him, and that her peace 
ofmind is from thenceforth sacrificed; and he 
has even the egregious folly to suppose that 
be is admired by those of his own sex! Poor, 
deladed mortal! Little does he dream that 
men of sense never bestow a thought upon 
his pretty face, and that those who are not 
overburdened with that quality, feel a very 
sttong desire, indeed, to kick him.” 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.—A New York 
merchant imported four thousand dollars 
worth of gin on which he paid lately four- 
Wen thousand two hundred and fifty dollars 
duty to the government. That lot of gin has 
certainly contributed its share towards the 
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CLASSIFICATION OF KISSES, 

An ingenious writer, who has bestowed 
years of intense reflection and active research 
upon the subject, has completed the follow- 
ing highly scientific classification: “I have 
found,” he says, “that there are only three 
regular kisses (properly so-called), and these 
may be denominated the kiss negative; the 
kiss positive; and the kiss superlative. The 
first, or negative, consists in kissing a lady’s 
hand. The second, or positive, consists in 
kissing her cheek. And the third, or superla- 
tive, consists in kissing her lips. There are, 
besides, two auxiliary kisses, viz., the kiss pas- 
sive, such as is inflicted by old maiden aunts, 
nurses and grandmothers; and the kiss active 
in use, principally, on the Gretna Green road 
per gliamanti enovelli sposio. The first, the 
kiss passive, is generally declined by the 
xissee, whilst the latter, the kiss active, kisser 
and kissee in number as well as in gender. 
Independent of the preceding regular and 
auxiliary kisses, there are, for the convenience 
of society, afew supernumerary or irregular 
ones, such as, the incidental, or stage kiss; 
the petty larceny, or stolen kiss; the mutual, 
or reciprocity kiss; the sly, or “don’t tell” 
kiss; the cooing, or a la tourterelle kiss; the 
honey-moon, or bridal kiss; the mute, or sigh- 
ing kiss; the merry, or laughing-gas kiss; the 
echo, or percussion kiss; the semi-angry, or 
pouting kiss; the hysteric, or humbug kiss; 
the wheedling, or chegne kiss; and the bar- 
ley-sugar en papillate ; which two kisses are 
successfully practised by youngish wives on 
oldish husbands, in order to raise the requisite 
(‘ruination’) supplies. The latter one, by 
the way, is very rarely committed during the 
season of adolescence or muliebriety, being 
tolerated chiefly by young gentlemen in their 
earliest teens, and exceedingly juvenile misses 
who have not quite outgrown their bib.” 


Visiting A HareM.—The Princess Clo- 
tilde visited the imperial harem while in Al- 
exandria, took dinner with the ladies there, 
saw them dance, had a very nice time indeed, 
and promised to look in again and bring her 
knitting. 


AN INGLoRIOUs DeatTH.—An Englishman, 
a captain in the British army, was recently 
killed in Virginia. He had entered the Con- 
federate service, and turned bushwhacker. 
In an encounter with our cavalry he was 
wounded and died a few days afterwards. 
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PARISIAN THIEVES. 

“The thieves of Paris,” said an enthusiastic 
Frenchman, during a discussion with an Eng- 
lishman respecting the merits of the two 
countries, “are the most adroit in the 
world.” 

“ And the burglars of London,” responded 
the Englishman, with British grit, “are as 
bold as lions, and cannot be excelled in 
their profession.” 

Both parties were right, for while the Lon- 
don cracksman is bold and persevering, the 
Paris thief is sly andadroit. The latter often 
dress like literary gentlemen, wearing specta- 
cles, in order to give rise to the supposition 
that they are short-sighted—a supposition in- 
dispensable to the successful pursuit. of their 
vocation, which is neither more nor less than 
a peculiar and ingenious species of theft. 
They enter the shop of a dealer in precious 
stones, and ask to be shown an assortment of 
small diamonds or pearls. These diminutive 
gems are ordinarily displayed to the purchaser 
upon a piece of white paper, and as the visitor 
pretends to be extremely short-sighted, he 
stoops close to the paper, and manages, with- 
out much risk of discovery, to pick up, with 
his tongue, a number of diamonds, which are 
not missed until the thief has made good his 
escape. A chevalier d’industrie of this de- 
scription has just been detected, under the 
following circumstances: A jeweller in the 
Palais Royal, who had been victimized in the 
mode above described, related his mishap to a 
confrere, giving, at the same time, an exact 
description of the thief. Only a day or two 
afterward, the fellow called upon the second 
jeweller, and was immediately recognized. 
Assurance in this respect became doubly sure, 
when he asked to be shown some small pear]s. 
The tradesman replied that he had none at 
the moment, but expected to receive a large 
quantity that very day, and invited the cus- 
tomer to call the next morning. Meantime, 
notice was given to the police, and at the 
proper time a detective concealed himself in 
the shop. By his directions the jeweller im- 
pregnated his pearl card with a bitter drug, 
and awaited the arrival of the man in spec- 
tacles, who was punctual to his appointment. 
At the propitious moment he “imbibed” a 
number of pearls, but the bitter taste of the 
paper threw him off his guard, and he invol- 
untarily betrayed himself by rejecting his 
plunder. The detective then emerged from 
beneath the counter and seized his unresisting 
prey. 


An English cracksman would not haye 
been discomposed by the drug. He would 
have stifled all evidence of disgust, though he 
had choked in the attempt. But he would 
neyer have thought of stealing precious stones 
by the aid of his tongue. 


A FEW PLAIN FAOTS, 
A bar of iron valued at five dollars, worked 
‘into horseshoes, is worth ten dollars and fifty 
cents; needles, three hundred and fifty-five 
dollars; penknife blades, three thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five dollars ; shirt buttons, 
twenty-nine thousand four hundred and 
eighty dollars; balance springs of watches, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
Thirty-one pounds of iron have been made 
into wire upwards of one hundred and eleven 
miles in length, and so fine was the fabric that 
a part of it was converted, in lieu of horse 
hair, into a barrister’s wig. Yet there are 
three things to which “ improving” is of no 
use: Dirty water will quench fire as well as 
clean water; a plain wife is as good for a 
blind man as a pretty one; and a wooden 
sword, for a coward, is as well as a better 


tempered one! 


AN EXPENSIVE Lap DoGc.—The lap dog 
of the Empress Eugenie is thus described; 
“ Her hair (it’s a she) is fully eight inches 
long, and of snowy whiteness and silky fine- 
ness. The body is very small, as is also the 
head, but the tail appears an enormous fleece, 
and the ears of proportionate size. Coquette 
lives in a glass house, on the floor of which is 
a Persian carpet. She lies upon a cushion 
covered with crimson silk, and seems a very 
dainty being. Her food and the water which 
she drinks are placed in a corner of the afore- 
said glass house on a porcelain plate and ina 
silver cup which she won for her late 
proprietor.” 


A BLACK-BALLED ALDERMAN.—An alder- 
man of the city of London, desirous of being 
elected a member of the “ City Club,” has been 
rejected by seventy black balls, because he 


was a tradesman. 


A NEW PLAYTHING.—The Empress Euge- 
nie’s newest plaything is a real Venetian gon- 
dolier and a gondola—both very handsome. 


MopEsty. — Unaffected modesty is the 
sweetest charm of female excellence — the 


richest gem in the diadem of their honor. 
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A DUKE AND HIS DIAMONDS. 
In Paris the Duke of Brunswick, a near 
wistive of the Queen of England, lives in a 
hotel of a peculiar architecture, painted a 
wick-dust-pink all over, situated not very far 
fom the Champs Elysees on the Boulevard 
peaujon. The duke is more than 70 years 
dd; bat to meet him as he drives along in 
date, in his elegant open carriage, you would 
ay there is a very happy man of about 40, in 
thevery prime of life. He is gotten up every 
day most elaborately by his valet, who paints 
his cheeks, his lips and his eyebrows artisti- 
cally, His hair cannot be dyed, for, alas! it 
has departed. But he had the habit in former 
days of having his hair cut every month; he 
has thirty-one wigs, each one in the exact 
state of growth his hair would have been if it 
had remained—so that it would be impossible 
tosay that he has not the natural ornament of 
bishead. His dress is elaborately elegant, 
wd he lives in state and grandeur. But he 
has “the skeleton in his closet” (more than 
one, the world says, having had a wild youth) 
—the dread of being robbed. He resides in a 
house which is built less for comfort than for 
ukty. Itis proof against fire or thieves. It 
issurrounded by a lofty, thick wall, on the 
topof which is a chevauz de frise, so arranged 
that, if astrange hfind should touch one of the 
spikes, a bell immediately begins ringing. 
Ths defence cost the duke no less than 
#10900, owing to its complicated arrange- 
ments. The duke has an extraordinary col- 
ketion of diamonds, valued at $2,250,000. 
He has caused to be printed a catalogue of 
these gems, giving the history of each one of 
them—the whole forming a pamphlet of 268 
quarto pages. One came from a Turkish 
sabre, and, after many adventures, became the 
property of a Jew in Europe; another once 
sparkled in a royal diadem; a third glittered 
on the breast of a German emperor}; a fourth 
fastened the plume in the hat of an archduke. 
A black diamond, obtained from the treasury 
of anabob, served for centuries in India as 
the eye of an idol. A wondrously fine pink 
brilliant once belonged to the jewels of the 
Emperor Baba, at Agra, and is said to be in- 
valuable. A set of twelve studs was once 
vorn by the Emperor Pedro of Brazil as 
Walstooat buttons. A diamond ring of the 
Purest water belonged to Maria Stuart, and 
has her arms and “ M.S.” engraved upon it. 
A pair of diamond ear-rings were once the 
Property of Marie Antoinette. The duke has 
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$20,000, and $30,000; two at $45,000; three 
at $52,000, and one at $60,000. Notwithstand- 
ing these valuable possessions, he is now bar- 
gaining for two others, estimated at $177,500 
and $487,500. The possessor of all these 
treasures is their slave. He dares not leave 
his stronghold, even for a single night, lest he 
may be robbed. The jewels are kept in a 
safe set into a wall, and the duke’s bedstead 
before it, so that no thief can break in with- 
out either waking him, or by first putting 
him out of the way. If this safe should be 
broken, foreibly, four guns would be dis- 
charged, and the burglar would have little 
chance of escape with hislife. The discharge 
of the guns causes an alarm bell to ring in 
every room in the house. The bed-room has 
only one small window. The bolt and lock 
on this door are of the stoutest iron, and can 
be opened only by a man who knows the 
secret. A case containing twelve loaded re- 
volvers stands %y the side of the bed. Be- 
sides this every window in the house is pro- 
vided with a secret apparatus which sets a 
regular chime of bells to ringing if any sac- 
rilegious hand should touch them from the 


outside. His story, with all his countless 


treasure, is like those of misers in all time—he 
is tortured by riches. 


E.ectric CLocks.—Electric clocks have 
become very general in France within the last 
few years, several of the chief lines of railway, 
as wellas a number of public buildings in 
Paris being “timed” in this manner, It is: 
now proposed to erect small clock towers, 
simple columns, with dials on all sides, in the 
main thoroughfures of Paris. The hands of 
the whole of the dials will be put in movement 
by an electric current from the observatory. 


A new Drinx.—A new temperance drink 
is described by the San Francisco Herald, 
composed of “ three parts of root beer and two 
of water gruel, thickened with soft squash, 
and strained through a cane-bottom chair.” 


o> 


RemEmBER.—A dollar in the hand looks 
larger than ten dollars seen through the per- 
spective of a sixty-day due bill. Cash is 
practical, while credit takes horribly to taste 
and romance. 


Witry.—* My son,” said a man of doubtful 
morals, putting his hand upon a young urch- 
in’s shoulder, “ I believe Satan has got hold of 


s large number of diamonds valued at $15,000, 


you.” “T believe so, too,” was the reply. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


and fancies. 


A SOLDIER'S YARN. 

A dozen of the officers of the Army of the Poto- 
mac had dined together, and one of them who had 
served in the Mexican war, suddenly exclaimed: 

“T saw the thing myself, I tell you!” 

He had been telling a yarn, and D. doubted it. . 

“What's that, Charley?” cried half a dozen 
voices. 

“Why, here's D. making wry faces at a short 
story I told him about the Mexican war.” 

“Let's have it. Come, story or death!” was the 
general exclamation. 

“ Because, you see, when a man doubts my ve- 
racity, gentleman—” 

“Come, Charley, no nonsense. The story.” 

“ Well, if you will have it, your sins be on your 
own heads. 

“T was going up with an escort of dragoons from 
Vera Cruz to Jalapa. Among the party was a 
greenhorn from the West, who gras remarkable 
only for an extraordinary fondness for eggs. At 
every stopping-place along the road, the first thing 
he did was to search the peasants’ huts and their 
environs for a supply of his favorite edible. To 
such a degree was his mania carried, that some of 
us hinted to him one day that ‘the only feather he 
would ever have in his cap,’ would be a chicken 
feather. 

“Things went on quietly enough, and we went 
on in the same manner. ‘Eggs,’ as we unani- 
mously named our friend, getting on, too, famously, 
and causing a fit of astonishment in every one of 
of our Mexican hosts and hostesses by the unvary- 
ing display of his peculiar passion. 

“ At length our journey approached its end. The 
last night we spent on the road was at a ranchero’s 
habitation. ‘Eggs,’ after ransacking, managed to 
procure a couple of dozen specimens of his favorite 
esculent. He had one dozen cooked for his supper, 
devoured them, and placed the other dozen in a bit 
of carpet by his blanket-bed, reserving them for 
his breakfast. Soon every man of us, except the 
sentries, were fast asleep. I was thrown near our 
greenhorn, and during the night was frequently 
disturbed by strange sounds coming from his neigh- 
borhood. Suddenly I felt my arm shaken, and a 
hoarse whisper in my ear awoke me. Day was 
breaking; it was sufficiently light to distinguish 
objects clearly. A sign to keep silent restrained my 
exclamation of surprise as I beheld all my com- 
rades sitting up, each on his own blanket, and all 
looking towards ‘Eggs.’ He was still fast asleep. 
And what do you think we saw? Why, two old 
hens were industriously engaged in smashing 
‘Eggs’s’ reserved eggs, whilst a dozen more were 
squatted all over his stomach trying to hatch those 
he had swallowed at supper!” 

Just then the drums beat for the dress parade, 
and the company separated. 


: MINCE PIES VS. TRACTS. . 

A good story is related by a German who was 
confined in one of the hospitals at Nashville, which 
proves conclusively that sick soldiers appreciate 
food for the stomach more than food for the mind, 
He said that a rebel lady visited the hospital one 
morning with a negro servant, who carried « lange 
basket on his arm covered with a white linen cloth, 
She approached our German friend and accosted 
him thus: 

“ Are you a good Union man?” 

“T ish dat,” was the laconic reply of the Ge. 
man, at the same time casting a hopeful glance « 
the aforesaid basket. 

“ That is all I wanted to know,” replied the lady; 
and beckoning to the negro to follow, she passed 
to the opposite side of the room, where a rebel sol- 
dier lay, and asked him the same question, t 
which he very promptly replied, “Not by a great 
sight!” The lady thereupon uncovered the basket 
and laid out a bottle of wine, mince pies, pound 
cake, and other delicacies, which were greedily 
devoured in the presence of the Union soldier, 
who felt somewhat indignant. “On the following 
morning, however, another lady made her appear. 
ance with a large covered basket, and she accosted 
our Union man. “ Pish,I no care what you got. 
I bese Union.”” The lady then set her basket on 
the table, and our German friend thought that the 
truth availed in this case, if it did not in the other. 
But imagine the length of the poor fellows’s face 
when the lady uncovered her basket and presented 
him with about a bushel of tracts. He shook his 
head dolefully, and said: 

“Tno read English, and peside, dat rebel on de 
noter side o’ de house need dem so more as me.” 

The lady distributed them and left. Not long 
afterwards along came another richly-dressed lady, 
who propounded the same question again to our 
German friend. He stood gazing at the basket, 
apparently at a loss for a reply. At length he an- 
swered her, in Yankee style, as follows: 

“Yon no get me dis time! Vat you got mit de 
basket ?”” 

The lady required an unequivocal answer to her 
question, and was about to move on, when our 
German friend shouted out: 


“If you got tracts, I bese Union; but if you got 
mince pie, mit pound cake unt vine, I bese secesh 
like ter tuyvel.”’ 


A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 

A gentleman was once arguing with a Scotch 
lady, when at length he stopped. 

“J tell you what, ma’am,” said he, “T'll not 
argue with you any longer; you're not open @ 
conviction.” 

“ Not open to conviction, sir!” was the indignant 
reply. “I scorn the imputation, sir. I am opea 
to conviction. “But,” she added, after a paust, 
“ show me the man that can convince me.” 
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A SCOTCH WIDOW. 


The clerk of « large parish not five miles from 
Scotland, perceiving a female crossing 
s@urchyard in a widow's garb, with a watering 
a and bundle, had the curiosity to follow her, 
gi he discovered her to be Mrs. Smith, whose 
tasband had not long been interred. The follow- 
ing conversation took place: a 
“Ah, Mrs. Smith, what are you doing with your 
vatering can?” 
“Why, Mr. Prince, I have begged a few hay- 
weds, which I have in a bundle, and am going to 
wow them upon my poor husband's grave, and have 
brought @ little water with me to make them 
ee no occasion to do that, as the grass 
will soon grow upon it,” replied the clerk. 
“Ah, Mr. Prince, that may be—but do you not 
know my husband, who now lies here, made me 
promise him, on his death-bed, I would never 
mary again till the grass had grown over his 
gave, and having a good offer made me, I dinna 
wih to break my word, or be kept as I am.”’ 


é 
A COOL THIEF. 

An infirm old gentleman was found by a rogue 
moaning sadly for something lost. 
“What is the matter, sir?’’ said the fellow. 
“0, sir, a villain has just stolen my hat from my 
head, and ran away with it!" 
“Why don’t you run after him?” asked the 


rogue. 

“Bless your heart, sir, I can’t run at all! I can 
hardly walk.” 

“The deuce you can’t!" said the rogue. “And 
bestole your hat?” . 

“Yes, he did, sir.” 

“And you can’t run ?” 

“Not 1.” 

“Nor catch him ?” 

“Ro.” 

“Then here goes for your wig!” and according- 
ly, palling off the thatch from his head, the fellow 
Weat off like a shot from a skillet, and the old gen- 
Geman was left as bald as a coot. 


THE REASON WHY. 

In 8 country town, somewhere in Vermont, a 
wilknown farmer stepped into a doctor's office, 
tad usked the boy, who was in attendance: 

“Mungo, is the doctor in?” 

“No, sir.” 
ae and I’m nearly dead with the tooth- 


a draw the tooth for you, if you wish it 
Po - cannot. Did you ever draw any teeth 
“Yes, I have, sir.” 


“Faith, I'll rather come back the 
decor than trust you." again and see 


The old gentleman went off, and ere long he re- 
turned with the eld question: 

“Mungo, my man, is the doctor in now?” 

“No, sir; he’s not come yet.” 

“What amItodo? “I’m nearly dead with the 
pain. Mungo, are you perfectly downright sure 
you've drawn teeth before this?” 

“T really have, sir,” said the boy. 

“Then get the nippers, and take out mine. Now 
mind !—take care—be canny.” 

The youth extracted the tooth, and after the old 
gentleman got over the shock it caused, and found 
himself relieved, he complimented him on the skill 
he had shown, and then asked him how many 
teeth he had drawn before operating on himself. 

“ Only thirty-two,” said Mungo. 

“Thirty-two! Faith, I think it’s a only! Where 
in the world did all the folk come from ?” 

“0, I took them all out of one man’s mouth ?” 

“That was dreadful! I wonder the man let you 


*) pull them.” 


“ He couldn’t prevent me ?”’ 

“ How?” 

“ Because he was dead.” 

The old gentleman sprung from™his seat, ejacu- 
lated, “ Mercy on us,” and hurriedly left the shop. 


“THRYIN’ TO THE BASTE.” 

A Hibernian, fresh from the green isle, having 
sufficient means to provide himself with a horse 
and cart (the latter a kind probably he never saw 
before), went to work on a public road. Being di- 
rected by the overseer to move a lot of stones near 
by and deposit them in a gully on the other side of 
the road, he forthwith loaded his cart, drove up to 
the place, and had nearly finished throwing off his 
load by hand, when the “boss” told him that was 
not the way—he must tilt or dump his load at once. 
Paddy replied that he would know better next 
time. After loading again, he drove to the chasm, 
put his shoulder to the wheel, and upset the cart, 
horse and all into the gully. Scratching his head, 
and looking rather doubtful at his horse below him, 
he observed, “ Bedad, it’s a mighty expeditious 
way, but it must be thryin’ to the baste!’’ 


AN ADDRESS TO THE JURY. 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” said a Western law- 
yer, “you are met here on one of the most solemn 
occasions that ever happened since I had a brief. 
The defendant, being a stout, able-bdédied man, 
rushed like an assassin upon my client, who is a 
frail young widow; and, why did not the thunders 
of heavens blast him, when he stooped towards 
her, stretched forth his arms like the forked light- 
nings of Jupiter, and geve her a kiss on the 
mouth ?”’ 

Give us not poverty nor riches, but a two-story 
house “ all by ourselves.” 
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SLEEPING IN THE CARS. 

A great many funny things happen, and any 
quantity of amusing stories are told of occurrences 
that take place on railroads. A little incident 
transpired on the road between Buffalo and Roch- 
ester that is really about as good of its kind as 
anything we have heard lately, and proves conclu- 
sively that the longest way round is the shortest 
way home. 

A gentleman having business to transact at Syra- 
cuse took the evening train from Buffalo at 7 
o'clock, and departed on his journey. Having 
been laboriously engaged during the whole day, 
and being considerably fatigued, he fell sound 
asleep just the other side of Attica, and only stirred 
from his position when the conductor came about 
to collect the tickets. At Rochester passengers are 
transferred to another train, which takes them 
East, and those who had come from the West had 
arranged themselves comfortably in the other train 
—all except our friend. He was so sound asleep 
that nothing waked him. The consequence was 
that the cars started at their time and he was left. 

The train frogs the east arrived just as the other 
was leaving, and the passengers for Buffalo left the 
cars in which they had been riding, and stepped 
into the same train in which the sleeper came to 
Rochester. Another conductor was in charge of 
the train, and was obliged to wake the gentleman 
to obtain his fare. 

“Do you go through, sir?” asked the conductor. 

“ Y-e-s,” replied the sleepy head. 

“T'll take your fare.” 

“ How much ?” 

“ Eleven shillings.” 

“Well, that’s cheap,” supposing that he was 
paying from Rochester to Auburn—and forking 
over the amount, subsided into his former position 
to finish his snooze. 

At Attica he was again shaken unmercifully by 
the conductor and his fare again demanded. 

“ By George, I've slept like a book all the way— 
never had a better bed in the cars in my life. 
What's the fare?” 

“ Ninety-three cents.” 

“ Well, that’s cheap—cheaper than I have ever 
paid before,” and he again relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

By-and-by the cars arrived at the depot in Buf- 
falo; the noise and confusion here effectually awak- 
ened our traveller, and he left the cars with the 
rest of the passengers. . On alighting he stops 
short, stared about, rubbed his eyes, stared again, 
looked at the lamps, then at the conductor, and 
finally exclaimed: 

“ Well, by thunder!” 

“ Why, what's the matter?” asked the conductor. 

“ Where am I?” 

“Why, in Buffalo, to be sure. You can’t go any 
further west on this road.” 

“Well, this is pretty business! Last night I 
took the cars here to go to Syracuse, and now find 
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myself at five o'clock in the morning at Buffalo, 
If I aint an ass, there never was one!" 

And off he went, muttering and swearing to and 
at himself, the swearing being done up in language 
nervous but very malignant—strong but very un- 
sentimental, such as would be highly improper 1 
ears polite. 

EXTRAORDINARY SOPORIFIC. 

“O, dear, dear, dear, what shall I do, Mrs, Jen. 
kins?” asked a heart-stricken wife of her friend, 
the other day. “Here's my poor husband, with 
his nerves all unstrung, a wanting sleep, and can't 
get it. He's laid awake for twenty-seven days, 
Mrs. Jenkins, if he’s laid awake an hour—twenty. 
seven everlasting days and nights—and can’t get s 
wink. What shall I do to put him to sleep?” 

“Poor emaciated critter!” exclaimed Mrs. Jep- 
kins. “Poor soul, I'm afeared you will have t 
give him up and let him go. Husbands must die, 
you know, Mrs. Moggs. It is ordered so by natur.” 

“Eh, what's that? I thought I heard him 
speak,” said Mrs. Moggs, going towards the bed- 
room. The sufferer was turning over in bed. 

“ Molly !’’ said he, feebly. 

“ What, my dear ?’’ 

“ Have you tried everything that will put people 
to sleep?” 

“Yes, my dear, the Lord knows, and Mrs. Jen- 
kins, too, that I have tried everything in this world 
that puts folks to sleep, and it’s no use.” And the 
afflicted woman sobbed violently. 

“Then, if I must, I must!” said Mr. Moggs. 

“Must what ?”’ asked his wife, in terror. 

“ Must have Rev. Mr. Yawney called,” gasped he. 

“ Bless me, he’s dying!’’ cried the two women; 
and in ten minutes the clergyman was at his bed- 
side. A haggard smile flitted across the face of the 

restless Mr. Moggs, and while the worthy geutle 
man was solemnly addressing him,he closed his eyes. 

“Q, he’s dead! he’s dead!” screamed the fright- 
ened Mrs. Moggs. 

“Hush your nonsense, Molly!” exclaimed the 
sufferer, opening his eyes, “and let him go on with 
his remarks. I shall be asleep in a few minutes.” 

And it proved so. In three days Moggs was well. 


AN INDIGNANT MAN. 


Sammy Usher fell off the dock at Bristol, and 
was fished out by a man whom of all others he di 
liked. He was fast sinking, and his cries, growing 
fainter, fortunately reached the ear of Parker Bor- 
den, who jumped in and fished up the drowning 
man, just in time to save his life. Sammy shook 
off the water, and turned to thank his deliveret, 
when he saw in the uncertain light that it was 1 
other than his ancient foe. The gratitude depicted 
in his face changed at once to indignation and dix 
gust. “ What sort of a place is this town of Brix 
tol,” said he, “that when a gentleman falls into 
the dock, there is nobody but Parker Borden # 
help him out?” 
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Mr. Jollypaunch and his Fishing Excursion. 
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Mr. Jollypaunch and his friends bargain for a boat 
and supplies. 
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ts Congratulations. High and very dry.. 
\ 
a Striking out for deep water. ‘Mr. Jollypaunch is first hook. 
| 
a The first fish. Panic of the fishers. The retum—water above and below. 


